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aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


Te THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” PF 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephoae Connection 


Boston. 








Established (897 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 
101i TREMONT ST., ,“, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY cxtenaing its operations trom the atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 0, 
Domestic Science, $700, Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY inatence’ it 8 °mereiy’ hears 


of vacancies and tells is something but if it 
you about them THA is asked to recommend 
daa 


youthat t more, ous RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


THE 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., ATbany, N.Y. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE © °382%ot0n st 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


" Pratt Teacher’s Agency "secon 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ° ad 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THURSTON TEACHERS ACENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for positions. Personally recommends 
teachers. Established 18 years. ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Ass’t. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 





BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: (QUAN- 
TITATIVE StuprEs. By George Drayton 
Strayer and Edward L. Thorndike. 12mo. 
XII and 391 pages. Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

A timely volume, enabling students of 
education to learn some of the methods 
and results of recent scientific studies 
of school administration. 

The selections quoted or summarized 
are chosen from the work that has been 
done at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, in the application of quantita 
tive methods to administrative problems, 
the contents of the volume thus having 
a natural unity of purpose, method, and 
subject matter. 


Soncs FOR CHILDREN. By 
Buckingham, Western State 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. The book 
contains thirty-three songs. Bound in 
boards and cloth with decorative cover 
design. Size, 914 x 121% inches. Price, 
postpaid, $.75. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company. 

A new book of delightful songs written 
by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her own 
work with little children. Miss Lucy 
Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states: 

“The author of these verses and melodies 
has found the way to the heart of child 
hood. She has appreciated all its moods 
and expressions and has succeeded in 
being able to mirror them in this volume 
of songs which ring true in their simplicity 
and sincerity.” 


Dora I. 
Normal 


For THE SToRY TELLER. 
ING AND SToRIES TO TELL. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. Bound in dark green 
cloth, stamped with gold. Over three 
hundred pages. Size, 5144 x 734 inches. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

An important volume which will be 
of vital interest to every one who tells 
stories. 

It gives a new system of story telling 
as related to child psychology. Through 
telling stories to thousands of children 
and lecturing to students, Miss Bailey 
has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to th¢ 
child’s mental development. This min 
appeal of the story and how to make it 
is described in this book. There are als 
adapted stories, illustrating the stor 
telling chapters, and never before com 
bined in any story collection. 

The book includes story program 
covering fifty-two carefully selected inter 
ests of childhood and including the titk 
and sources of over one-hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books tha 
a teacher keeps within easy reach wher 
it is picked up “just naturally” whe 
help is needed on the subject which it 


Story TELL- 





covers. 





(NOTICE— CONTINUED ON INSIDE BACK COVER PAGE 459) 
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AWARDED 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


The first of the new school year, while the children are gradually 
settling down to school work after the long vacation, begin to interest 


them in beautiful pictures. 


FIRST, send three two-cent stamps for our Catalogue of 1000 miniature 
illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


Pictures on paper 3 x 34, 50 for 25 cents. 
On paper 7 x9, 13 for 26 cents. 


On paper 54x8, 25 for 25 cents 
On paper 10x 12, 5 for 35 cents. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9, 13 for 26 cents. 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22x 28 including margin, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


Tae Mim. 


and hang it in your schoolroom the FIRST of the new school year. 





NOTES 
THE OPEN WINDOW 

A Medical Inspector of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, with the co-operation 
of teachers and parents, some time ago 
made an experiment to determine the 
value of cold, fresh air in school-rooms, 
which was reported in the American 
Journal of Public Health. He opened 
the windows at top and bottom, and kept 
them open throughout the winter. The 
room was shut off from the heating plant 
of the building, except on the occasional 
days when the temperature fell below 
forty-five degrees; but the children of 
course wore extra wraps and had fre- 
quent drills and exercises. 

Week by week during the fall and winter 
and spring this physician weighed and 
examined the pupils, watched their study 
and their play, and compared their progress 
in health and scholarship with that 
of pupils in another room of the same 
building. In that other room, the pupils 
were of the same grade, and of about the 
same number, but the room was heated 
and ventilated according to the usual 
methods. The pupils in both rooms were 
normal, healthy children from the same 
kind of homes, so that the test was as 
fair, accurate and searching as possible. 

At the end the Inspector found that the 
pupils in the Open Window room had 
gained in weight on an average more 
than twice as much as those in the warm 
air room. The pupils in the open room 
kept wholly ffee from colds, and were 
much more regular in attendance than 
the others. They were also more alert, 
free from day-dreaming, quicker to learn, 
needed less review work and were better 
behaved. In health and happiness, in 
development both of. mind and body, the 
children of the room with open windows 
had a clear advantage over the others. 

In these days, the gospel of Sunshine 
and pure air ought to need little jpreach- 
ing. Most of us accept it, but we do not 
always practice the doctrine that we be- 
lieve in and preach. This Philadelphia 
experiment lay not in giving the open- 
air treatment to sick children — which 
everyone approves; it lay in giving to 
well children some of the good things that 
Nature intended that they should enjoy, 

in dem-_nstrating to the school 
officials and parents the advantages of 
lower school-room temperatures. 

Asa result the School Board, recognizing 
their value, has authorized the establish- 
ment of Open Window Classes in several 

_ other Philadelphia schools. 





Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


FPF FF |; 
ro fe. fe fa! 


aS G . i s 
RAE 


Order at least 50c worth and I will mail you Teachers’ Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
ff you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 

Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Pansies. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 

Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 

Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 

Calendar ; Fire lace Calendar ; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 

ney; Santa Fil ing Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 

of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 

Stencils, 15c; Fort different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamenta! 

Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 

25c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c, Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


om 
(3) Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 


Teachers’ Bulletin, one year 25 


Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 100 


Any primary or rural teacher may send, me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn't this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I havs 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 


New Paper Cutting Designs 

Construction Patterns on Cardboard....40c 
Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... .20c 
Drawings to Color, assorted 15¢ 
Rooklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches...20c 
Large Drawings for Children to Color. .18¢ 
Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 
Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10¢ 
Dolls of Nations to Color 

Large Physiology Drawings 

Animal Drawings for Making Toys...... 


Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for... .10c 
12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper 1Se 
New Primary Arithmetic’ Cards evoke 
25 Public School Re 10c 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject 10¢ 
Gummed Stars, Bots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
6c Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25c 
Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper.....10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps 10c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades. ..25c 
Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25c 
Intermediate Language Pictures........ 20¢ 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
12 Conventional Borders to Color 8c 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out. .10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Hints and Devices for Teachers........... 20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill- Gleaners; 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60c 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





Send 75 cents for a beautiful copy of this picture on paper 22 x 28 
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FOR PRIMARY READING 





THE BARNARD LANGUAGE 
READER 


By Marion D. Payne, Instructor in the 
Barnard Schools, New York City. 


30 cents 


This book for the first school year offers an in- 
teresting variety of material for dramatization, repro- 
duction, and memory work. Besides simple adaptations 
of seven popular nursery stories, such as “The Three 
Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and “The Little 
Red Hen,” the book contains a number of fables and 
folk tales, which illustrate the various duties and faults 
of childhood. The poetry, for the most part classic in 
character, is popular with small boys and girls. The 
matter is arranged with reference to the seasons. 
Among the very attractive illustrations are twenty- 
three in colors; while the cover design is an interesting 
adaptation of an old-fashioned sampler. 





NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Four Books for Three Years 


Perception Cards 


In this method series, phonics, which is made the 
basis of the drill, is happily united with the synthetic, 
word, and sentence methods. Graphic illustrations 
also play an important part in the instruction. The 
work gives pupils early a very large vocabulary, and 
a marked power to attack new matter, and makes 
them good spellers. It teaches them to understand 
what they are reading, and trains them to read aloud 
with good expression, clear enunciation, distinct 
articulation, and purity of tone. The plan is so simple 
and the directions are so plain, that even an in- 
experienced teacher can use these books with great 
success. 








AMERICAN 


New York 


BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 














For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 











TEACHERS 


Could You Use 50 
Five-Cent Classics of 
a Standard Edition 
School, if 
They Were Furnished 
Freer Then Send 
Your Name At Once 
To 


JOHN RANKIN, Dept. B. 
Hillsdale, Pa. 


in Your 
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Evil Suggestion 
M. V. O’SHeEA, The University of Wisconsin 


UMAN nature is so fashioned that what amuses us 

is apt to exert a potent influence for good or ill 

upon us. When one seeks enjoyment, he is re- 

ceptive to any suggestions that may play upon him. 
When he is engaged in work, he is likely to be in a re- 
sistant attitude toward much that occurs around him. 
When he concentrates himself upon his task, his mind 
and body are strained in the attempt to accomplish the 
undertaking in hand. But when there is no task to be 
accomplished, both mind and body are apt to be in a 
plastic, impressionable attitude. Whatever is presented 
to the individual then, if it fits in with his mood, is certain 
to get his attention, to determine his feelings, and so to 
affect him more or less permanently. It is a simple matter 
of psychology that when any experience gets established 
in the individual’s attention, and arouses his feelings, it 
is likely to live with him for a considerable period — it 
may be even for all time. It will surge up in him often 
when he is far removed from the original experience. 
The thing that amuses him to-day, he will probably think 
about or at least feel to-morrow and the next day, and it 
remains fresh with him for gall time. It is this trait of 
human nature which makes the amusements of the young 
people of principal importance in determining their atti- 
tude toward life. 

The aim of the school is, of course, to bring the child 
into accord with the ethical, social, and moral conventions, 
standards and ideals of the community in which he lives. 
The school makes every effort to keep evil suggestion 
away from the child. But there are institutions in almost 
every community that deliberately plan to suggest evil 
to the young. And why do they do it? Because there is 
money in it. The vaudeville manager who presents scenes 
on his stage that are offensive to the ethical and moral 
ideals of the community knows that these will excite the 
young. Every individual possesses impulses which are 
not in accord with present-day social and moral standards. 
Students of human nature to-day all recognize that the 
child is, to some extent, at any rate, the heir of past ages; 
and he more easily adopts the practices-of his remote 
ancestors than of his immediate parents and associates. 
This is why it is a constant struggle to get the individual 
to restrain his impulses and accept the standards of conduct 
which he finds in effect in the community around him. 
This is why, too, it is imperative that all those who have the 
training of the child should endeavor to control the sug- 
gestions that come to him in order that his impulses may 
not be aroused, and that he may constantly be stimulated 
towards the things which the school, the home, and the 
church are trying to impress upon him. 

In some places in our country the school people have been 
able to influence their communities so that the theatre, 
the bill boards, and even the streets are comparatively free 
from evil suggestion. It is probable that the initiative 
in protecting the young from those who seek to exploit their 
impulses for financial gain must be taken by teachers, 
though in some communities the parents are becoming 
active and eff ctive in securing reforms in the direction 
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of eliminating evil suggestion through pictures, songs, 
dances, and the like. But in the great majority of places 
the parents are not organized either for purposes of studying 
the forces that determine the conduct and ideals of the 
young, or for effective action in curing moral diseases that 
attack childhood and youth. The inspiration in this 
work generally comes from those teachers who are studying 
these problems in such a way as to appreciate their signi- 
ficance. 





. Making Connections 


ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL 


O, it isn’t Friday night, with its train-scramble for 
home; its just plain Monday-to-Friday making 
connections with that elusive thing known as your 
children’s consciousness. How many days in the 

week do we talk at them rather than info them? Do we 
“explain, explain,” and is it “a muddle still”? 

Yet we have worked hard and done our duty. Well, 
not exactly. I never call my duty done till I have accom- 
plished what I started out to do. How do we know when 
we’ve made connections? When we get our train and 
arrive at our destination. How do we know we have made 
connections with our children’s consciousness? When they 
get our meaning and arrive at the state of mind toward 
which we are inclining them. 

When we fail to do this we fail to reach the children’s 
own viewpoint. How often we talk completely over their 
heads. We are satisfied that our story points the needed 
moral, that our explanation makes quite clear the number 
problem. The fact is, that we, from our grown-up view- 
point, are perfectly satisfied, but we have failed to satisfy 
the children. We see so clearly, but we do not make ‘hem 
see. Only so far as a teacher makes connection with the 
child’s own viewpoint is she a successful teacher. 

How shall we do it? First of all, by sympathy. Not 
the painted kind, that tweaks the corners of the mouth 
into a smile at the offering of a sticky candy heart while 
the wee giver is watching, and that drops it gingerly into 
the waste-basket with a laughing shudder when the next 
room teacher comes in a minute afterward. Don’t you 
suppose your baby was watching the fate of his little hard- 
to-part-with treasure? Of course. Very likely his heart 
is as waste towards you as is the red one in the waste-basket 
and he has had his first lesson in the great realization that 
the world is not what it seems. Then you wonder at his 
listless contempt of your story to prove the delights of 
generosity. He knows whether you are really interested 
in him; you can feign nothing with a child. If you can’t 
establish a sympathetic interest between you and the child, 
you can’t teach him anything. 

The second live wire in making connections with the 
child’s viewpoint is imagination. You must leave outside 
your little kingdom the problems of twenty-five, if you 
happen to be so young or so old, and consider only the 
problems of five. Make real to yourself what is in the 
child’s mind before you try to make real to him what is in 
your own. See it with his eyes. Let him teach you how 
to teach him. 

Did you ever see in print for children to read for them- 
selves the thrilling tale of Washington and the colt? Old 
as the ark,of course. Did it say, “the colt had never been 
broken, and all the servants were afraid to try to break him”? 
Watch the horror darken Reginald’s city accustomed eyes! 
Were they trying to get the colt in pieces? Explain as 
well as you can. Then let him tell it to you. “George 
tried to ride a pony that wasn’t ready for riding.” Of 
course! Remember that for next year when George again 
rides upon the scene in all his dressed-over newness to your 
tired memory! See your next story through Reginald’s 
eyes before you tell it! 

One more guide to making connections — enthusiasm. 
Have it, oh, of course have it, but don’t over-have it! Not 
before the children, at least. I once visited a teacher of 
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large reputation, about to leave one city for another, at a 
fabulous salary (for a teacher). I thought, ‘‘ Now for the 
way she does the trick!” She certainly didit! She rushed, 
gestured, smiled, with feet, hands, face; she pranced, 
laughed, questioned, scurried them through stunt after 
stunt, till at the end of an hour I was tired out with watch- 
ing and the children were forty small combinations of 
screaming nerves. One doesn’t need to rant, or lose one’s 
head with excitement, to have enthusiasm. 

Let your enthusiasm be the fruit of a real interest. Don’t 
go into raptures over a certain method of reading just be- 
cause the one whom you saw illustrate the system tried 
to out-wind the wind in its noisy blowing. With all your 
getting, get enthusiasm, but let it be real, not mere man- 
nerism. 

When you find you’re not making connections, either 
through lack of sympathy, imagination, or enthusiasm for 
your work, reform at once, or get out. Some cne will 
probably have the kindness to help you toward the latter 
solution if you don’t do it for yourself. 

Teach, if you can; if you can’t, don’t stay around and 
spoil children; get out and trim hats or make pickles. 





Class Records 


Rusy Nasu 


N all schools in which report cards are given out at 
certain fixed intervals, it is necessary for the teacher 
to keep some sort of record of work accomplished 
by the pupil during that time. 

This record may be of daily recitation or special tests, 
or in primary grades, it may be merely a memorandum to 
_ the teacher, lest her marks become largely guess 
work. 

Having found that record books and memorandum 
books, devoting a page or less to each child, were incon- 
venient to handle, I chanced upon the idea of using a card- 
board (a tablet back) containing a seating plot of the 
room, assigning a square to each pupil. 

Some of the higher teachers liked the idea and helped 
perfect it by marking each square into rows of six smaller 
squares — one for each day of our six weeks period. In 
this form it is now printed on white cardboard 7 x 9” and 
used throughout the school. 

Below is a section of my record card for my September 
beginners. 


Oef-19/2, Z Grade, Subject - General 














7s 
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Daily Record from 19 , to 


For daily marking, one card for each subject taught is 
required. In my primary grade, I use but one card and 
make general memoranda. The space being thus limited, 
I use a “key” and simply make signs to indicate what I desire. 


Key 
(n) — failure in neatness 
blue — cannot tell 
v — sings well 
1-11 — drill on rhyme words 


20-—-can count 
“‘r’’ — articulation 
8— cannot sing do 


For illustration: As I examine my fifty beginners in 
music, I indicate those unable to strike high do by placing 
an “8” in their respective squares. Then by simply glanc- 
ing over my card, I can call those children to me from day 
to day, and help them in that particular thing. 

This work of “putting the grease where the squeak is,” 


_ as William Hawley Smith would say, is one way to eliminate 


the waste in our schools. It is useless to drill all of a class 
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19 . Grade, Subject 





on a word or phonogram or a number combination, if you 
have any way of knowing that only Joe or Bessie have not 
yet acquired that bit of knowledge. 

Of course, after a few weeks each teacher knows her 
own weak pupils, but even then it is advisable to note 
when Donald tells a story exceptionally well, or when 
Bertha utterly fails in the comprehension of the new num- 
ber lesson. Special instances of neatness, diligence, etc., 
can be noted without comment. 

It is surprising how one’s estimate of a child’s general 
ability is strengthened or lessened by this definite record of 
actual work done. I have often noticed that weakness 
in several directions often overshadows the good there is in 
a pupil and we fail to give him credit, either in our own 
minds or upon his report card, and, conversely, some bright- 
appearing child does not cover definite work as well as 
your first impressions would lead you to believe. 





History in Story, Song, and Action I 


FLORENCE M. MILLER 


Subject for the Lessons and Stories for September 
The Home, and the Value of Work 


Object of the Lessons in September 

1 To show the importance of the home. 

2 Toshow the value of all work well done. 

3 To bring out the idea illustrated in the poem, “Each 
and All,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson — “All are 
needed by each one.” 

4 To teach the special need of the work of the farmer. 


The lessons and stories suggested for this month make a 
good connection between the school and the home life 
of the child. The basis for the work is the holiday ‘“‘ Labor 
Day,” which comes just before the child enters school. 
The topics this month are to be used as an introduction 
to the regular history work. 


A Tue Home 
I Story of the Making of a Home 
(Told by the teacher.) 


(Idea of the story adapted from “A Girl of the Limberlost,” by Gene 
Stratton Porter. Stories of other animals making their homes may 
be used.) 


I am going to tell you the story of a little neighbor of 
mine. His name is Mr. Robin Redbreast; and as he has 
many cousins and other relatives, perhaps some of them 
may live near you. I saw him first one beautiful day last 
spring; it was very early in the morning and warm and 
sunny. He wore a dark suit of clothes, except that he had 
on a red vest and necktie. I think he must be very 
fond of red, for I always |see him dressed just the same. 
When I first saw him I thought he must be trying to find 
a house to hire; because he went from place to place, 
looking all around where no families were living at that 
time. 

However, I soon found out that Mr. Robin Redbreast was 
going to build himself a home instead of hiring one. I also 
saw that he was a carpenter and mason, and was going to 
build his own home. He brought the building material 
and went to work atonce. He worked very hard: nd soon 
the home was nearly finished. It was small, but very 
cozy and neat. One day he brought Mrs. Redb-east to 
see if she liked the home. They talked together for a long 
time, probably about the furniture which they would need. 
The next day they moved into their new home, and they 
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have lived there ever since. They have three children, 
and the father and mother are very fond of them. All 
through the summer Mr. Redbreast had to go to his work 
every morning, but I noticed that he always brought some- 
thing home for the children at night. While he was away, 
Mrs. Redbreast took care of the home and the children. 
Sometimes, after the children grew old enough, the father 
or mother would take them out with them for a little while 
at night. Mr. Redbreast and his wife are very fond of 
music, and Mr. Redbreast especially is a very fine singer. 
He always sings in the morning and after he returns from 
his work at night; and as he lives very near me, I enjoy 
the music as well as his family does. I have been afraid 
lately, however, that Mr. and Mrs. Redbreast were not 
entirely satisfied with their home, and were thinking of 
moving. I shall miss them very much if they do leave. 


II Work for the Home 


(Use as a lesson or discussion with the children, leading them to 
give as much as possible.) 


1 The father’s work 
a The father provides a home. 
b The father protects the home. 
c The father earns food and clothing for the family. 


(Explain each point and give illustrations.) 


2 The mother’s work 

a The mother keeps the home neat and clean. 
(Sweeping, dusting, cleaning.) 

6 The mother attends to washing, ironing and mend- 
ing the clothes. 

c The mother sees that the family have good food 
to eat. (Cooking.) 

d The mother sews. 

e The mother cares for the children. 


3 Little helpers in the home 


What are some things that children can do about the 
home? 

a Boys: Help to keep the barn, shed, garage or 
piazzas clean; help take care of flowers and 
lawn; chop wood or bring it in; do errands, etc. 

b Girls: Wash dishes; make beds; keep their own 
rooms neat; dust; sew; set table, etc. 


Ask the children if they have any work that they do 
in the home; if they have any special articles to use in 
helping in or about the home, as, for instance, a small 
broom or hoe, a duster, or something that belongs to them 
individually. 

Put the title, “‘ Little Helpers in the Home,” on the black- 
board and then under it write the names of all the children 
whose mothers say that they have any regular work to 
do in the home. Put the name of the article used in the 
work or the work done under the child’s name. 

Have a worker’s day and allow the children, if they wish, 
to bring their tools, or anything they use in their work at 
home, to school. Have them draw pictures of their work, 
tools, etc. Have a workers’ procession and have the chil- 
dren represent different occupations or kinds of work. 


B Work 
I The Importance of Work 


(Use as a lesson to show “All are needed by each one.’’) 


If many, many people did not work, we should have no 
homes, food, clothing and all the other things that we need. 
Just think for a moment and see how many people you can 
name who have been working for us. Some one has to print 
the books that we read; some people have to make the 
desks and seats that we use; others have to make the pencils 
and paper that we want when we write. Then the post- 
man brings us letters, etc. (Give other examples and let 
the children name as many as possible of the persons who 
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help them.) In the stores, on farms, everywhere people 
are working to get us the things we need and want. We 
cannot guess how many people worked just to get us the 
things we had for our breakfast this morning. Name all 
you can think of who have helped you to-day. (Teacher 
put the list on the blackboard.) 


II Labor Day 
(Explanation by the teacher of the meaning of Labor Day.) 
In this country we have a day in September which we 
name and have for a holiday in honor of work. It is called 


Labor Day and is just the day before you begin to come to 
school. 


In some of the large cities they have great processions - 


on this day; the processions are to show the different occu- 











pations and their importance, and the men who work at 
these occupations march through the streets. But in 
most places they stop work and have picnics and games on 
Labor Day. In some of the other countries they celebrate 
Labor Day on May 1, but in this country it is the first 
Monday in September. This is one of our youngest 
holidays and probably it is not the one you children know 
most about. But all our holidays have some meaning 
and this one is to show us the value and need of all work 
that is well done. 


Poems from which selections may be read to the children 


Sing a Song to Me. (First or second grade.) In the 
Lincoln Literary Collection. —J. P. McCaskey. 
Bird Trades. (First or second grade.) In the Lincoln 

Literary Collection. — J. P. McCaskey. 

The Good Old Plough — As Sung by the Hutchinsons. 
(Anonymous.) (Fourth Grade.) 

The Village Blacksmith, by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. (Fourth Grade.) 

Songs of Labor, by John Greenleaf Whittier. (Fourth 
or higher grades.) 

Snow Bound, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? By Lydia Maria Child. 

Each and All, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. (A short 
quotation may be learned.) 

The Mountain and the Squirrel, by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. (To give the idea that each has his place and 
work.) (First or second grade.) 

Which Shall it Be? By Ethel L. Beers. (Third or 
fourth grade.) 

The Dearest Spot, by W. T. Wrighton. Song. 

Home, Can I Forget Thee! (Anonymous.) Song. 
Lincoln Literary Collection. — J. P. McCaskey. 
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Poems in ‘‘ Days and Deeds,” by Stevenson. 
Farm Ballads by Will Carleton. 


Lasor Day: AN ENTERTAINMENT IN ILLUSTRATION 
I A Labor Day Procession 

The pupils should be instructed to prepare three banners: 
one bearing the words “Labor Day”’; the other two with 
some motto in regard to labor, as “ All true work is sacred,” 
or “Labor is health,” etc. These banners should be 
properly arranged in the procession. Besides those who 
carry the banners, select small boys to represent different 
trades and professions, as painter, carpenter, farmer, 
mason (doctor, minister and lawyer, if desired). All 
who take part in the procession must be dressed in character 
and carry some tool or article which will at once suggest 
the trade or profession which the boy represents. Follow- 
ing the same idea, if the teacher desires, it would be easy 
to add small girls to this procession, providing suitable 
costumes and implements to indicate work in which women 
are largely engaged. This procession may simply march 
across the stage, or one of the boys bearing a banner may step 
from the ranks and give a quotation in regard to labor, 
or an older person may recite a poem while the procession 
stands on the platform. In any case the boys and girls 
should be given definite instruction in showing the im- 
plements which they are carrying. If the teacher is willing 
to take a little extra trouble, it would be quite possible 
to select a boy who has some natural ability in this 
direction, and instruct him so that he could step from the 
ranks and make the audiences a “Labor Day” speech 
in “pantomime.” It would be worth the trouble. | 


Poems from w'tich selections may be given 
Labor is Worship, by Mrs. F. S. Osgood. 
The Heritage, by Lowell. 
Poems in “ Days and Deeds,” by Stevenson. 


II Little Helpers in the Home 
(The Days of the Week in Pantomime.) 


The stage is arranged for a home scene, with some 
chairs, benches, tables, etc. 

Sunday — A little girl, dressed in her best clothes, with 
her hat and coat on and carrying a prayer book 
or Bible, comes in. She looks in a mirror, fixes 
her hat, etc. She then goes to a little boy who 
is seated at a table in the center of the room reading. 
The little boy rises, takes a tall hat and cane, 
offers his arm to the little girl, and they leave the 
stage together. 

Monday — A little girl brings in a tub and basket of 
clothes. She places the tub on a bench, pretends 
to wash the clothes, puts them in a basket, takes 
clothes-pins, and goes from the stage. 

Tuesday —In the same way the articles needed for 
ironing day are brought onto the stage, and the 
child gives the appropriate action. 

Wednesday (Mending Day) — For this scene the little 
girl brings her work basket and mending; she 
seats herself by the table and begins her work. 


The appropriate actions for Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day are also performed according to the same general plan. 
The little girl, representing Friday, is dressed in a pretty 
sweeping cap and apron, and tries to sweep with a broom 
which is larger than she is. 

During the time of this pantomime on the stage, a chorus 
of children below sings ‘‘ Housekeeping Songs.”’ 


(The songs are found in the Wide Awake for 1888.) 


III The Lay of the Laborer, by Thomas Hood 
Seven boys march upon the stage, each carrying the 

appropriate implement to correspond to the tools mentioned 
in the poem, as, the first, a spade, etc. They give two 
stanzas of the poem in the following manner, showing their 
tools as they speak: 

First Boy—“A spade!” 

Second Boy—“A rake!” 
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Third boy — ‘A hoe!” 

Fourth boy —“A pickaxe, or a bill.” 
Fifth boy — “A hook to reap!” 

Sixth boy — “Or a scythe to mow!” 
Seventh boy — “A flail, or what ye will.” 


All together 
“And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 
And skilled enough, by lessons rough, 
In Labor’s rugged school.” 


The second stanza may be all given by one of the boys; 
or the first boy may give the first line, which is appropriate 
for him and the second also because it is not especially 
appropriate for any of the tools carried by the boys; then 
in the same way the sixth boy should give the next two 
lines, and the fifth boy give the next two. The last two 
lines may be given by all. 

The seven boys repeat what each one gave first. 


All together 
“Whatever the tool to ply, 
Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge!” 


Song: “The Harvesters,’ by Louis C. Elson. Wide 
Awake, September, 1881. 

















Turning About 
Mary J. Myers 
"Tis tempting sore, there is no doubt, 
While at your desk, to turn about. 


Your eyes you turn, your nose you point, 
Your neck is sadly out of joint. 


While turning round to look behind, 
You miss what is before, you'll find, 
And what’s before is much worth while, 
And looking forward’s better style. 


How very strange it all would be 

If eyes were placed behind to see, 
While mouth and chin and also toes 
Were pointing forward with your nose. 


So forward turn and danger spare, 
And of your eyes and neck take care, 
Lest kink in neck or eye refrain 
From ever turning straight again. 
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Primary Picture Dramatization 


ApA CAMERON 


OMETIMES it is very hard to get young children 
interested in any kind of picture study. They do 
not feel the value of such study, therefore are not 
enthusiastic. 

I was obliged to teach picture study in my school in a 
foreign district. It was a very discouraging task at first. 

I placed my pictures along the blackboard ledge and gave 
the instructions, much as you would for a reading lesson. 
This plan was all right, but nevertheless I could see the 
children were not vastly interested. It seemed more or 
less of a task when it should have been a pleasure. 

I spent a good many of my spare moments figuring out a 
plan and finally I found one. First of all, I obtained a 
good-sized clear picture of “Feeding the Birds,” by Millet. 
I chose this picture first as it had really seemed to be the 
most interesting to the children. We chose a “mother” 
for the picture and invented a curious cap of white paper 
for her. We used our bowl and spoon for mixing paste for 
her bowl. We then chose three more children for the 
picture children. 

By this time the children were very much interested 
and all ready with suggestions for the “setting” of the 
picture. 

We finally decided on three small kindergarten chairs 
as the doorstep. They were placed near the wall and the 
children were seated and the “Mother” began her duty 
of feeding her “ Birds.” 

The next picture we worked out was “Here Comes the 
Train.” By this time the children were very eager and 
ready with more suggestions. Two little girls with their 
sunbonnets or and two little boys with caps ready to 
wave at the train were all ready for the picture. The 
children suggested standing on the front rounds of the 
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small chairs and balancing themselves by holding onto the 
chair back. This made a very good fence and as the 
name of the picture was announced the boys waved their 
caps and the girls their hands or handkerchiefs. Several 
boys with hands on shoulders of the front boy made a 
“chooing” noise and hurrying fast were easily recognized 
as the flying train. 

After these two pictures we had no trouble with our 
picture study. 

The “Angelus,” “The Man with the Hoe,” “Saved,” 
and a great many others you will find easy to dramatize. 

If you use charcoal in your art work, a very good lesson 
can be worked o:t. Write the name of the picture you 
want illustrated on your blackboard. Have your children 
all ready with paper and charcoal and let them illus 
trate in their crude way the important figures in the 
pictures. 

I’m sure you will find this a most interesting way t 
teach picture study and certainly with very good results 

Below you will find a list of suggested pictures for primary) 
and second grades. 


Feeding the Birds Millet. 
The Two Mothers Gardner. 
Gleaners Millet. 

Melon Eaters Murillo. 

The Spinner Maas. 
Ploughing Bonheur. 

Red Riding Hood Ferris. 
Can’t You Talk? Holmes. 
Shepherdess Knitting Millet. 
First Step Millet. 

The Sower Millet. 

Feeding the Chickens Millet. 
A Fascinating Tale Ronner. 
A Helping Hand Emile Rerouf. 
Girl With Cat Hoecker. 
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The First Day of School 


Atice E. ALLEN 
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How We Begin 
Kate K. O’NEI 


(Book rights reserved) 





in last year’s Primary EpvucaTion, that there 

seems little left to tell, but as our Editor has 

asked for Reading, something will needs be forth- 
coming. The work will be given, not for the experienced 
teachers in graded schools, where the lessons are systema- 
tized and all the material necessary is supplied, but for the 
teachers who say they don’t know how to begin with the 
Babies; for the teachers who have nothing supplied with 
which to work; for the teachers who take children only 
five years old and have had no previous training; for the 
teacher who has to work with the abnormal children as 
well as with the normal. 

You may not have the right kind of readers, but never 
mind; you can teach children to read with any kind of a 
book. Just put the best there is in you into your work 
and most of your children will read well by the end of the 
year. [on’t attempt to do too much in the beginning. 

Som: one has said that in the first grade we “learn to 
read,” after that we “read to learn.” In learning to read 
we must know words, so much of the first work is learning 
words. We need three separate recitation periods each 
half day. If you have but fifteen minutes to spend with 


Tits were so many excellent articles on reading 


the story. The “to be continued” and wondering what is 
coming next holds their attention and they never tire of it. 

We teach only the consonant sounds the first month. 
If you have plenty of board room the letters and the 
pictures representing the sounds can be left there. I 
like better the picture with the letter, both script and print, 
on cards. Cut pictures from old readers or magazines, 
paste at the top of a card with the letters underneath, the 
script black, the print red. These cards are placed about 
the room and, as they are homemade and easily replaced, 
the children are allowed to handle them. 

The story is of two children who went for a visit in the 
country. They find things that make certain sounds. I 
will give the bare outline, you can weave your own story; 
the more elaborate and long drawn out it is, the better the 
children like it. 


e © 


(C soft like s) (C hard like k) 


g g 


your primary class use five for sight words, five for phonics (g soft like j) (g hard) 
and five for reading, keeping the children supplied with seat S 
work between these five-minute recitations. (s like 2) 


For phonics we use an adaptation of the old, old story 
“i “Ned and May” published in Primary EDUCATION 
jeats ago. Later somewhat similar stories have been 
given in several series of readers. We use the story be- 
cause the children are interested in it and it seems to make 
more of an impression than if the sounds are given without 


F is a cross kitty chased by a dog until she runs up on a 
post and turns at him hissing, the dog is tired from the 
chase and stands looking at her and panting “h, h, h”; 
c (hard) and k are Ned eating cherries so fast that he chokes 
on a cherry stone. P is a steamboat going up the river 
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puffing slowly, when it enters the lock the puffing is very 
rapid; s and ¢ are a hot horseshoe which the blacksmith 
plunges into cold water; t is a clock; d some doves; g 
(hard) an old frog croaking, g (soft) and j little frogs 
answering; z and s (soft) bees; m a cow; | a bell on the 
cow; w the wind; ra cross dog; v a trolley car; n a 
spinning wheel and b the baby who cannot talk. 

Be sure these sounds are taught correctly. Show the 
children over and over. Be as careful and sure as the 
teachers in the mute school, teaching their little deaf chil- 
dren to talk. F, c, k, h, p,s and ¢ are whisper sounds, 
and not explosives, as some children are allowed to give 
them. To teach b tell them to say “baby” with their 
mouths shut. It is great fun and you get the correct 
sound instead of “buh.” For | have them put their fore- 
finger in the right place on the upper jaw, remove the finger 
and place tip of tongue in same place; the sound will be 
exactly correct. Spend much time on m and n or the 
children will mix the sounds. Insist on every child looking 
directly at you so you can see if each one places his mouth 
in the right position. 

As soon as we know two sounds we begin to play a game. 
Ned and May, a cat and a dog are chosen. Ned and May 
start for their walk, the dog chases the cat toa chair post, 
where she turns, hissing furiously, while the dog sits up and 
pants. Add to the game as fast as new sounds are learned. 
Have a child stand in a chair for a cherry tree. Ned and 
May stop and pick and eat cherries until Ned chokes. 
They stop at one side watching the steamboat puff up the 
aisle river with a lock made of two children standing on 
the seats clasping hands across the river. Grandfather 
comes and takes them to town to have the horses shod. 
When they get back they go to dinner while the old eight- 
day clock ticks out the time. After dinner they go down 
to teacher’s desk dovecote and watch the doves flying about. 
Down by the brook on a stool log sits old grandfather frog 
croaking his g, g, g, (hard) while the little frogs, crouched 
near by, answer “g, g, g, (soft) j, j, j.’ By this same 
brook they start to pick some flowers, but the bees 
buzzing merrily drive them away. The mooing cow, 
driven to the barn by the hired man, holds by the hand 
a small bell which, “1, 1, l’d” incessantly. The cross 
dog chained to a table leg growls as they run by. As they 
near the house a trolley fliespast them. Just then a severe 
wind storm, caused by several children standing on the 
desk, makes them run to the house. On entering the 
house they hear a queer buzzing sound, “n, n, n’”; they 
follow the sound and find an old lady spinning (more of 
this old lady later). Just then baby comes in, holds out 
her cup saying, “b, b, b.” The child taking the part of 
the sound carries the card with the sound so he will 
associate his part with the right sound every time. 

Another drill: Give the cards to different children. Ask 
some one “Is this Olive?” Child replies, “No, it is the 
cross dog.” Olive then gives the sound. Still another: 
Place the cards on ledge of board, have child find steamboat 
and give the sound, or you give the sound and have child 
tell what makes the sound before he finds the card. Put 
the letters on the board mixing the whisper and “out loud” 
sounds. To some tune the children know sing first “la,” 
then point to the sounds on the board and sing the same 
tune. We usually use “Here’s a ball for baby,” singing 
one sound for each line of the poem. They are so delighted 
to puff away on the sounds that make no sound and com- 
ing out strong on the next loud one. 

Sound names of objects in the room, children point and 
name them. Sound names of objects not in sight. Sound 
the sight words the children have had and let some one 
find the word. Sound each child’s name and see if he 
recognizes it. The children do not sound any words. 
We are simply preparing to make phonics do what they are 
intended to—be a help all through life. The application 
to all words will come later in the year. 

We usually take two sight words each day. At first, 
take two that look wholly unlike. Make a list of the 
nouns in the first book you are to use. The words in the 














following list are most of them to be found in seven 
different primers examined. Pay no attention to whether 
they are the first or last words in the book; or if not in 
their books at all, it will do no harm for the children to 
know them. 

List: baby, doll, kitty, drum, wagon, flag, boy, girl, 
father, papa, daddy, mother, mamma, dog, horse, cow, 
tree, apple, pear, plum, fruit, flowers, bird, dove, robin, 
bluebird; chicken, rabbit, squirrel, sheep, milk, water, 
book, box, pencil, nest, egg, candy, picture, dress, house, 
home, automobile, bicycle. 

I put pictures on the board with the word under it. 
Father, daddy and papa need but one picture; mother and 
mamma but one, and those five words are given at the same 
time. House and home need only one picture. Also 
put a list of words on the board without pictures. Have 
both lists said in concert, by individual children, and around 
the class every day. 

For drill we write these words in fish, apples, eggs, nests, 4 
oranges, trees, carts, stone walls and everything else possi- 
ble, the children finding and telling the words. One drill 
the children like is a house as large as can be made on the 
board with all the words written in it, a brilliant fire of 
red, yellow and orange crayon bursting from every window 
and the roof. The children armed with erasers are firemen 
and rescue all the words. 

Although we have a set of cards that come with our 
readers we do not use them now. I make a set with red 
script letters. We play hide-and-seek with these cards; 
trade those we have (if we know them) for others; put 
them in sentences; tell what we would do if we had what 
is on the card and every other device we can think of to get 
where we know every word instantly. Just one more 
drill; give half the children a card, each child tells who or 
what she is and a child without a card tells something 
about her. “I am a pencil.” “You can write.” “I 
am daddy.” “He is at the shop.” “I ama book.” “I 
will read you.” “I ama baby.” “TI will rock you.” 

Now for the reading. Yes, we read twice a day with no 
words but nouns. It is simply word drill in another 
form; the children think they are reading; they are 
learning not to be afraid of the sound of their own voices; 
they are learning to read clearly and with good expression; 
and they are interested, all of which is needful for good 
reading. 

Don’t say you can’t draw, for very crude drawing an- 
swers the purpose. A few lines means more to these babies 
than the most finished picture. As you put the work on 
the board before your class, it necessarily must be done 
rapidly if you hold their attention. If you do not object 
to soiled hands and to cleaning a messy board, use colored 
crayon for your drawing. 

What is on the board? 

What the children will read. 


The baby is on the table. 
The doll is under the table. 
The baby is in the swing. 
The doll is under the swing. 
The baby is in the boat. 
The doll is on the box. 

The baby is in the barn. 
The doll is on the book. 


That the book and the barn are the same size will make 
no difference to the children. In the morning we read 
only the new words, in the afternoon we read all the words 
we have had. 

At first you will have to question as you work. “What 
is this?” “A table.” “What is on the table?” “A 
baby.” “Tell it all to me.” “A baby is on the table.” 
Several may have to try before you get what you want. 
“What is this word?” “Doll.” ‘Where is the doll?” 
“Under the table.” Who can read it?” Draw the swing; 
ask what it is. Write baby; ask what it is. Ask “Where 
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is the baby now?” After a few days, without any question- 
ing they will read as fast as you can write. You can use the 
same drawings day after day by varying the order, or you 
can use different ones every time. 

After reading it tell some one to find the box. Read 
about it or find anyone you choose and read it. Tell 
them to “Close your eyes and do not peep,” erase one, chil- 
dren look and tell what is gone. Vary this by having them 
turn around while you erase, then look and see what is 
gone. 

Say nothing about the plural form; the children will read 
correctly if you use only words ending in s. 

Some of your brighter children will weave several words 
into one sentence, others will use but one word. Accept 
whichever is given. 

Don’t follow this or any other reading system blindly, 
make it your own and change where you can improve it. 
Lowell said, “We do not ask where people get their hints, 
but what they make of them. 


The following is the last lesson I gave last year in Septem- — 


ber. This was put on the board at night. In the morn- 
ing the children saw something new — a board full instead 
of clean. Most of them began reading and talking about 
it before school, so were fully prepared to read when class 
time came. . 
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Six pears are on the table. 

One kitty is under the table. 

Daddy and his horse are in the barn. 

Mamma is outside of the barn. 

The flag is on top of the barn. 

The bird is under the flag. 

The nest is under the fence. 

Baby and father are after three cows. 

The sheep is in the meadow. 

The tree is out in the lot. 

Mother is home. 

My dress is in the house. 

I see a picture in the house. 

The flowers are in the yard. 

Father’s bicycle is leaning up against the 
house. 

‘Two dogs are in the dog-house. 

Papa is by the dog-house. 

Our automobile is in the garage. 
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The bluebird is flying over the chicken- 


— 
ive chickens are in the coop. 
Seven doves are in the dove-house. 
Nine rabbits are under the dove-house. 
The plums are in the basket. 
The milk is in the milk-can. 
The tea-kettle is full of water. 
My book and my pencil and my pencil-box 
are in my book bag 
The flowers are in ‘the vase. 
The candy is in the box. 
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The boy is drawing the wagon and he’s got 
fruit in it. 

The apples are in the tree. 

The squirrel is in the tree. 

The robin is hatching the eggs. 

The boy is reading his book and the boy is in 
the hammock and the boy has dropped his 
drum and it is on the ground. 

The girl is in the swing. 

The girl and the girl’s doll are in the swing. 

The wagon is under the swing. 

The house is by the tree. 








‘September Poster 


(These patterns may be obtained by addressing Miss J. Holm, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 

The first weeks of school are usually devoted to water 
washes in drawing. To make something attractive to the 
children and still use the material necessary to the first 
steps in drawing, I planned this poster. 

Water is applied to the drawing paper with a brush, then 
painted with the color desired. In this poster the red 
and the blue washes were used. The patterns of the 
boys and girls were hektographed on the tinted paper 
and cut out by the children. The man selling the balloons 
is colored with brown crayon. 

The balloons are 1” circles cut out of the six standard 
colors, or parquetry circles can be used if desired. A 
black line represents the string on the balloon. A picket 
fence in brown forms the background. The whole is 
mounted on brown oatmeal wall paper and the result is 
an attractive poster enjoyed by each child because of his 
share in making it. 


Teaching the Alphabet 
M. A. D. 


Just before I was ready to teach the letters this year, I 
put the alphabet in capitals and small letters on the board 
and taught the alphabet song. It proved to be a favorite 
song with the children and it was sung once a day as I 
pointed to the capitals or small letters on the board. 


ABC Sone 
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For seat work, I hektographed the capitals and small 
letters on stiff paper, 8” x 2”. Each child used this as a 
guide in putting the alphabet on his desk from the box of 
word builders. It seemed remarkable that the letters were 
so soon learned, comparing with other years. 
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THE STORY TELLING PAGE 


Five Little Pennies 
Auice E. ALLEN 
I 


William Gray Goes Visiting 


ELISSA MAUD pulled down all the shades. She 
stirred the fire in the little open stove in the sitting- 
room. The big lamp was already lighted on the 
table. But she lighted two or three more and set 

them here and there to make everything bright and warm. 

Robert and Herbert were at the table trying to read in 
their new reading books. Peter was in the big old rocker 
by the kitchen-stove with two cats in his lap. The cats 
were both sound asleep, and Peter was half asleep himself. 
Beatrice was still in her high chair at the table. 

If you had knocked at the door that rainy September 
evening, and asked for Robert or Herbert or Peter or Bea- 
trice, or even Melissa Maud, herself, Melissa Maud would 
have loo:<d surprised enough. For in the little village 
of Brookside, where they had lived all their lives, Melissa 
Maud Penny and her little half-brothers and sisters had 
funny short names which were used so much that almost 
nobody remembered their long ones. Melissa Maud was 
Lissy. Robert and Herbert, who weren’t twins, but who 
might about as well have been, were Bob and Burt. Peter 
was Pet. And Beatrice was Trixy. They were all the 
five little Pennies. And their bit of a home, which was on 
the sandy hil’side just above the village, was laughingly 
called “The Bank.” 

It was a big family to bring up. Lissy wasn’t surprised 
that her little step-mother had been tired out and died 
when Trixy was still a wee baby. That was almost two 
years ago, and ever since then, Lissy’s hands had been 
more then full. Of course,.Father helped. But Father 
had the little farm to look after, he carried the mail 


from the village post-office up one of the long roads into 
the hills, so he couldn’t be expected to look after babies 
very much. 

The rain splashed against the windows. The wind blew. 
But the fire burned with cheery little cracks and sputters 
and helped the lamps make things cozy. Lissy was happy. 
School had just commenced in the village. Bob and Burt 
and Pet all went now — to-day had been Pet’s first day. 
Lissy had gone with him, carrying Trixy in her arms, to 
see that he got started right. 

“He’s just five, and the dearest baby!”’ she cried to the 
bright-eyed little girl, who said she was the new teacher. 
“But do you think you can manage all these children? 
Maybe, I’d better take Pet back with me. I’m used to 
babies.” 

“T can manage them,” said the little teacher. Miss 
Doris Dean, her name was — just the prettiest name, 
Lissy thought. “But why don’t you come to school your- 
self, Melissa Maud?” 

“With four children?” cried Lissy. “And all the meals 
to get, and all the work to do? And clothes to mend? 
And stockings? Me come to school? I'd have to bring 
Trixy with me! How could I, Miss Dean?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Dean. She smiled at Lissy 
“Tt doesn’t look easy, does it? But you are only thirteen, 
you say, Melissa Maud?” 

“Yes,” said Lissy. “But I guess I was born old and 
can’t get much older. So maybe it won’t matter much, 
if I wait and go when Trixy begins. That will be only 
three years more.” 

This was one thing that made Lissy happy to-night. She 
thought it all over as she splashed about in the dishpan. 
Trixy clattered gaily with a pie tin and a spoon at the table. 
Peter slept on. Bob and Burt read in funny loud voices, 
not a bit like their own. 

“She looks just like a person who can think of ways,” 
Lissy told the cream pitcher, “if she is little and pink 
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and pretty. Her name ought to be Doris Dear instead 
of Doris Dean. I wish John could see her once!” 

When Melissa Maud’s thoughts reached John, they 
forgot even pretty little Doris Dean. For John was her 
big brother — the only big Penny of the Penny children. 
He had left The Bank five years before, and had been hard 
at work ever since in a store in the city. He was twenty- 
one>now. Sometimes he sent home hats and dresses for 
Lissy or the baby he’d never seen. Sometimes he sent 
suits for the boys. It was a good thing, Lissy thought, 
th: t there was a big Penny besides Father. For Father’s 
money couldn’t do much more than feed all of them and 
buy shoes and stockings and wood and coal and all the 
things you had to have. Poor Father — he did look so old 
and sad! Lissy wished he didn’t. 

Lissy finished the dishes. She carried them away and 
set the table and swept the kitchen. She moved Peter, 
chair and all, into the sitting-room. She took Trixy out 
cf the high chair to undress her. 

Then, in the midst of the wind and rain, on the unused 
front door of The Bank, sounded a loud knock. 

Clutching Trixy with one hand, Lissy reached for Pet 
with the other. Peter was the beauty of the Penny family. 
And Lissy was quite sure he would be carried off some day. 

“Rat-a-tat-tat!” called the old knocker again. 

“Here, Bob,” cried Lissy, after that first frightened 
minute, “you take Pet and the cats and all — hold them 
tight every minute. Burt, you take Trixy. Don’t let her 
slip away from you, whatever you do. She’s dreadful 
slippy — Trixy is. And all of you go out in the kitchen 
and I’ll shut the door. Then I’ll go see who’s come.” 

When Bob was firmly seated on the old lounge in the 
corner, Pet and the two kittens fast asleep in his lap, and 
Burt in a chair was holding, as best he could, wide-awake, 
“slippy” Trixy, Lissy started to the door. She shaded 
her eyes from the glare of the lamp she carried and peered 
into the dark hall. Then setting the lamp on a little stand, 
she went boldly to the front door. She unlocked it and 
unbolted it. She opened it wide. 

On the porch, drenched with rain, was a girl. All Lissy 
could see of her face was a pair of dark anxious eyes that 
looked out from an opening in the shawl she held tightly 
together under her chin. Of course, she was a stranger. 
Anyone in Brookside would have known that the Pennies 
never used the front door of The Bank except for something 
very important. 

“Won't you walk in?” said Lissy. 

“T’'ll come in out of the wind, please,”’ said the girl. 

She came into the little hall and shut the door. 

“T’m Jane — one of the maids from Overbrook — the 
big stone house up the road,” she began. 

“Overbrook House has been closed ever since I was a 
baby,” cried Lissy. “You can’t mean that one.” 

“Yes,” said Jane. “It isn’t closed any more. Mr. 
Brooke, himself, has opened it. We all came to-day. And 
we hunted and hunted and hunted in every box and trunk 
and bag, and we can’t find Miss Marjory’s Teddy Bear. 
And Miss Marjory can’t and won’t go to sleep without 
her Teddy. Mrs. Brown has tried everything. Miss 
Marjory’s so delicate, she’ll cry herself sick. Then what 
will her father say? He’s sent us all here just to see if the 
country won’t make her strong and well. Then to have 
this happen — and all over a Teddy Bear. And I just 
started out to see if I couldn’t borrow one somewhere. 
Would you take pity on us? You would if you knew Miss 
Marjory. She’s so little and sickly and she loves her Teddy 
so. Mrs. Brown has telephoned to the city for one, but 
it can’t get here till to-morrow night. Would you lend us 
one?” 

Lissy looked so full of sympathy that the girl was sure 
she’d come to the right place. 

“Why, I would in a minute,” she cried. “Of course, I 
would — the poor dear baby wanting her Teddy Bear so! 
But, you see, we haven’t any.” 

“No Teddy Bear?” cried the girl. “One of the men 
helping us at Overbrook said there were five children here.” 
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~ Four,” corrected Lissy. She stood as tall and straight 
as she could. “You can see for yourself that I’m grown 
up. But we haven’t a single Teddy Bear. Pet wants 
one and so does Trixy. But there’s not much money for 
Teddy Bears after feeding and clothing all of us.” 

“No,” said the girl, but quite as if she didn’t see how 
any home with children in it could get along without a 
Teddy Bear. “Well, I may as well go on then. Would 
there be any at any of the stores, do you think?” 

“No,” said Lissy. “And the next house is too far away 
—and there wouldn’t be any there, anyway. But, please, 
wouldn’t William Gray do?” 

“William Gray?” said the girl. 

“Our little gray cuddly cat,” said Lissy eagerly. “Pet 
just loves, him and so do Trixy and the boys. They hug 
him tight and he never scratches or bites or anything. He’s 
better-natured than Patrick White, the white kitten. But 
Pat is really smarter. Do just come in, while I show you 
a Gray. I’m most sure the little girl would like 

The girl followed Lissy into the little warm sitting-room. 
Lissy dashed out into the kitchen where the boys still sat, 
each holding a baby. She caught up a sleepy gray kitten 
with long, soft, fluffy fur, and carried him back to the girl 
in the sitting-room. 

“Here’s William Gray,” she said. 
he would do?” 

“Oh, what a beauty!” cried the girl. “And Miss Mar- 
jory’s never had a real live pet. Maybe she will like him. 
Oh, I do thank you!” 

“T hope she'll like William Gray,” said Lissy anxiously. 
‘And, please, when her Teddy Bear comes, will you send 
him back? Or the boys can come for him.” 

“Tl bring him back, myself, tomorrow,” said the girl. 
Then she and William Gray went away in the rain. 

After the boys and Tyixy had gone to bed, Father came 
in 


“Don’t you think 


Of course, Lissy had to tell him the great news that tie 
big house up the hill was open. Father didn’t seem sur- 
prised at that, though. Then she told how little Miss 
Marjory’s Teddy Bear couldn’t be found, how a maid had 
come to borrow one and she had lent William Gray. And 
the little girl wasn’t well, and they were going to stay till 
she was. And Bob and Burt and Pet were going for Wil- 
liam Gray the next day after school, and — 

Just here, Lissy paused for breath. And her handsome, 
easy-going father spoke sternly. 

“You are none of you to go to Overbrook for the cat, 
nor for anything else, as long as this family is there. Do 
you understand, Melissa Maud?” 

“T understand that we are not to go, Daddy,” said Lissy. 
“But I don’t understand just why.” 

Lissy had been the little mother so long. And she and 
Father usually did talk things over together. 

“Never mind why, this time,” said Father. You are 
not to go.” 





Fall Nature Story 
C. O. N. N. 


I wonder why teachers work so little with the fall flowers 
and leaves. They afford excellent opportunity to teach 
observation, names of flowers and leaves, the source of all 
color and that all color in nature is due to absorption. 

Make an effort to get in some nature work with them 
this year. Organize a Bright Eyes Society. Take for 
your motto, “Keep Looking.” 

The source of all color may be made clear by the use 
of the prism, catching the colors on a piece of white paper. 

Tell the “Story of the Sunbeams,” and dramatize thus: 

Have garden of children, as many as you like; each child 
holds a flower. Have the six primary colors, as shown by 
prism, represented. tae 

Have six fairies wearing wings, representing six primary 
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colors, dance around flower the color of wings worn, each 
one doing its work. 
Have music suggesting quick but light step of a fairy. 
Follow up with many other color tests, and annex color 
taught to first work in drawing. 


Tue STORY OF THE SUNBEAMS 


In a house as high as the sky and as wide as the world 
there lived one, two, three, four, five, six little fairies. One 
little fairy wore a red dress, one wore an orange colored 
dress, one wore a yellow dress, one a green dress, one a blue 
dress and one a violet colored dress. 

Now the little fairy who wore the red dress was called 
Little Red Light; the little fairy who wore the orange 
colored dress was called Little Orange Light; the little 
fairy who wore the yellow dress was called Little Yellow 
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Light; the little fairy who wore the green dress was called 
Little Green Light; the little fairy who wore the blue 
dress was called Little Blue Light and the little fairy who 
wore the violet colored dress, was called Little Violet Light. 

One day Little R—Light, Little O-Light, Little Y—Light, 
Little G-Light, Little B—Light and Little V—Light came 
down to earth and danced around a garden, working on 
the different plants. R-Light put a beautiful red flower 
on one plant; O-Light put an orange colored flower on 
one; Y-Light a yellow flower; G-—Light put beautiful 
stems and leaves on all the plants; B-Light put a blue 
flower on one, and V-Light put a violet colored flower on 
one. 

So Little R-Light, Little O-Light, Little Y-Light, 
Little G-Light, Little B-Light and Little V—Light all did 


their part to make a beautiful garden. 





‘ A Story Picture 


The Cracks in the Wall 


f HARRIET HUNTING PIERSON 


There used to be cracks in my bedroom wall; 
Oh, they were the greatest fun! 

I studied them all as I lay in bed, 

And made up stories out of my head, 
A story for every one. 


The wavy cracks were the ocean dunes, 
And the slanting ones were towers 

Of a grand old castle beside the sea, 

Where lords and ladies of high degree 
Danced through the livelong hours. 


The zigzag cracks were flights of stairs, 
Winding up from the street; 

One with great steps, for a giant’s stride, 

And one with tiny ones close beside, 
Just right for a fairy’s feet. 


One crack was the arch of the castle gate, 
Through which, on one fateful day, 

The lords and ladies of high degree 

Went down to the shore beside the sea, 
And merrily sailed away. 


Then a giant came and climbed the stairs — 
The ones that were high and steep — 

And stole from a bed in the castle there 

Two children, dainty and sweet and fair, 
While the servants lay asleep. 


But the fairies flew with noiseless feet 
Up the tiny stairs, and lo, 
They saved the babes from the giant’s power, 
And threw him down from the belfry tower, 
Into the sea below. ‘ 


It’s a lovely story, I think; don’t you? 
Oh, I made them by the score! 
But, alas! I came home from school one night, 
And my bedroom was papered in blue and white; 
My cracks were seen no more. 


Well, I tried to act as if I were pleased, 
And I think I did it well; 

But that night in bed I cried and cried: 

I felt as though some of my friends had died; 
(But of course you will never tell!) 
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Miss Warner's school that read ninety-two books last year. Enrollment, seventy. 


“Family Circle Seats” in 
First Grades 


MavupDE Moore 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE picture of a sturdy little arr, with his 
back bent over a desk and his chubby:legs dangling 
from his seat no longer is typical of the First Grade 
in, Many places. 

Not that the lads of these classes are any the less sturdy 
than their fellows in other first grades; for it is not that, 
but the absence of the old-style desk and seat that makes 
the modern picture different. 

The little desk, with its slanting top, its, ever-present 
pencil groove and its covered recess for books and“ things,” 
is going the road of the rattan stick, the old school beach, 
and the slate and sponge. It is going surely and nce* so 
slowly either. It has been taken out and replacel by a 
simple but’ comfortable little high-backed chair. 

The “family” idea of seating the children they call that 
which is being put into operation. 

Instead of rows of desks, there is a circle of chairs on one 
side of the room, and on the other side there are several 
small tables, each accommodating eight or ten children. 
In the middle of the circular row, opposite the entrance, 
called the “gate,” by which all must erter the circle, sits 
the teacher with unobstructed view of every child. 

Everywhere it has been tried it has been pronounced 
a great advancement over the desk system. It makes the 
members of the class more like members of one big family 
and brings them closer to the teacher, both bodily and in 
spirit. With no desk before them they have no books, 
pencils, etc., to play with, consequently their attention is 
focused upon the teacher or upon any other speaker, and 
there is naught to distract their attention. Thus it in- 
creases the power of concentration by taking from the 
pupil disturbing influences and putting the children almost 
under the teacher’s hand. When she talks to them it is 
much as if they were sitting at their mother’s knees, and 
the feeling that they are being taught is lost. It wears off 
any self-consciousness and gives ease and comfort of mind 
and body. 

‘it enables the pupils to move about more freely, while the 
frequent passing from chairs to tables affords exercise for 
the young bodies. The children march, games are played, 
stories dramatized, etc., in the circle, and because of tke 
close proximity all are enthusiastic and all feel interested 


and happy, even though only a part of the school 
participates. 

In occupation-work, time and energy are saved the teacher, 
as fewer utensils are needed, and fewer steps taken. One or 
two paste-jars, water-pans, etc., will be found sufficient 
for each table. With the old style desk each pupil must 
have one of each. When the small scissors or materials 
of any kind are to be used, one box or package of each 
is placed in the center of each table and each child reaches 
in and helps himself. 

Much energy is saved on the part of the teacher by not 
having to stand. She would look out of place standing in 
the circle of sitting children. She sits on a comfortable 
low chair opposite the “gate,” or entrance to the circle, 
and all in the circle can see, hear, and understand without 
any effort or distraction. She has their undivided attention 
during all the work, and it is especially helpful during 
the morning-talk, language, story-telling, reading, and music 
periods. In sense-training and in dramatization there is no 
obstruction to their free and quick participation, and thus 
time is saved and greater interest manifested. 

All are closer to the blackboard than under the old system 
of seating and as I said before this facilitates very greatly 
the work in reading and language. 

The former, as all good teachers know, must be from 
the blackboard wholly for from five to eight weeks and must 
consist of as much action as it is possible to make it. 

Even when reading from books conversation and drama- 
tization is made easier and time is saved because pupils 
can quickly step into the circle, book in hand, and carry 
on conversations with more naturalness, and act, play, 
or dramatize the parts more expressively and without any 
loss of time. 

The latter should be action as much as it is possible t: 
make it, and in these days of real language teaching, much 
is developed by games, plays, dramatized stories, etc. 
and in all of this the space inside the circle where all can 
see and enjoy is conducive to excellent work. Eaci. and 
every one participates in spirit if not in body. 

Let me explain a little as to the beginning reading. As I 
have said before, it must be done for several weeks «holly 
from the blackboard. Why not from chart, do you ask? 
Simply because pupils so soon learn things by position, 
and they will learn the sentences on the chart by position 
rather than as sentences. Write on the blackboard the 
very same sentences that you think they know on the chart, 
and you will find that the majority of pupils do not know 
them, unless, perhaps, you have worked the chart and 
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blackboard together and have spent many, many times 
too much time on what could have been accomplished 
better, easier, and in less time in another and a better way. 

No chart can be made sufficiently large to admit of the 
necessary repetition of words in differently constructed 
sentences. Hence it means the constantly reading over 
the same pages of the chart until, as I have said, the sen- 
tences are learned by position. Therefore, the blackboard 
must be used wholly for reading until the pupils have ob- 
tained a fair-sized vocabulary of stock, or sight, words. 

No person who thinks will dispute that a child’s life is 
largely made up of action, and his birthright is free motor 
activity. Self-activity is the law of the mind. The be- 
ginning reading matter should be full of action. It is 
believed that games furnish a better field for the develop- 
ment of child nature than any other exercises ever employed 
in the school course. By means of them the power to 
think quickly, to judge, to act, as well as to learn politeness 
or good manners, can be unconsciously acquired. It is of 
the utmost importance that in the beginning of reading 
advantage be taken of the child’s natural impulse to imitate 
and toplay. To illustrate: 

Lesson 1 Come! 

The first sentence taught is the imperative sentence, 
Come! 

The teacher writes, not prints, in a Jarge hand, the word 
as above, on the blackboard, and calls upon some pupil 
to do what it commands. If you happen to have in your 
room a pupil who was in the first grade the year before, 
call upon him. If you have no pupil in the room who knows 
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has acted it. Always do this! Never, never, NEVER, 
neglect to write your one-word commands with a capital 
letter and a period. 

Always be extremely careful in writing your sentences 
on the blackboard to not only write in a /arge, legible hand 
(an absolute necessity), but to always have the capitals and 
the correct punctuation marks in and at the end of the 
sentences. Call attention to these marks constantly, and 
it will help wonderfully in the reading and assist much in 
reading from the reader later. It is also a great help in the 
language work. 

In using these action-words as imperative sentences, 
first, the pupil reads the sentence to himself: second, he 
acts the sentence or does what it requires; third, he tells 
the sentence aloud. If any objects are needed they should 
be on hand in full view of the pupils. 


Lesson 2 Go 

First, write the sentence of Lesson 1 on the board and 
have it acted several times. Then, when you are ready 
to introduce this second lesson, have the first acted by a 
last year’s pupil (or act it yourself as directed in Lesson 1), 
and while the pupil is still out front, write the sentence 
in this lesson on the board and tell him to do what it com- 
mands. He may say as he proceeds to his seat, “Go.” 
Or, when he has reached his seat, you may ask, “ What did it 
tell you, or command you, to do?” when he will answer 
merely, “Go.” The other pupils having watched and 
listened attentively are now ready to act the new command. 
Have this acted by all the pupils in the class. 
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Miss Lenzer’s school that read ninety-five books last year and had half day sessions until Dec, 11. Enrollment thirty-three. 


the word, the teacher calls one of the pupils to the front of 
the room and has him act as teacher, while the teacher takes 
the part of pupil. You tell him he must tell you to do what 
the word commands, or, what “the chalk tells you to do.” 
Then you act the command by going to the “teacher.” 
The “teacher” asks, “What did the sentence tell you to 
do?” You merely say, “Come.” Have another pupil 
act as the teacher and repeat. Then have one of the pupils 
act the command. Many will be ready by this time, as 
all children like action-work of any kind. When a child 
has finished acting a sentence say, “That will do, thank 
you,” or only “I thank you.” He will know by this that 
he is dismissed, and you are teaching him good manners 
at the same time. 

Erase a sentence every time a child acts it and write it 
anew for each and every child. This gains and holds their 
attention better, and the very fact that they watch you 
Write it so often causes them to visualize the quicker and 
better. Have every pupil in the class actthecommand! Have 
the pupil say merely the one word of the sentence after he 


Lesson 3. PLAY 

Either use first some pupil each time who knows the new 
words, or else take the part of the pupil yourself. Introduce 
this lesson with Lesson 1 as previously directed. When the 
pupil has responded to the command of Lesson 1 — while 
he is in the front of the room — write the command of this 
lesson on the board and have it acted. When the child 
has played a few moments write the command of Lesson 2 
on the board and in that way have the pupil take his seat. 
As playthings you can have a bell, a ball, any little musical 
instruments that you can get for five or ten cents; a child 
can skip, hop, play marbles, or do any of the many things 
an ingenious child can think of doing. 

Also, while one pupil is playing out front, call some other 
child to the front with the command in Lesson 1, and when 
he gets to you, write the command of this lesson on the 
board, and have the two pupils play together. 

When they have played for a few moments, write the 
command in Lesson 2 on the board and tell them to both 
do what that tells them to do. 
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You can have three or four or more pupils playing at one 
time if you care to. But mever have a pupil come to you 
during a reading lesson of this kind in any manner except 
as a direct response to the command in Lesson 1. 

Use many, many action-words in the same manner. 
For full directions and ideas, see “Blackboard Reading,”’ 
by Maud Moore, published by the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. The price of this book is fifty cents. 

Just a short illustration of the advantages of the circle 
for language work. 

As it is intelligent practice that makes perfect, games are 
suggested to overcome the wrong use of such words as 
come— came, see— saw, fly— flew, ring — rang, sing— 
sang, draw— drew, write— wrote, run— ran, go — went, 
teach — taught, climb—climbed, sit— sat, lay — laid 
throw — threw, drink — drank, etc. 

Some of the games employed successfully are as follows: 

1 (a) Addressing one of the pupils, ask, “Can you 
come to me, John?’”’ When he replies that he can, say, 
“You may show me that you can come to me.” When he 
gets to you ask, “What can you do?” He replies, “I can 
come to you.” You thank him and let him return to his 
seat. Repeat this with many children. 

(b) Proceed as above described, but add the question, 
“What did you do?” He should reply, “I came to you.” 
If he does not answer correctly let him be the teacher and 
you the pupil and show him how to reply to the question. 
This will need much drill throughout the year. 

2 (a) Hold up some familiar object and ask, “Can 
you see the ball?”” The pupil called upon replies, “I can 
see the ball.” . 

(6) Put it behind you and ask, “What did you see?” 
The reply should be, “I saw the ball.” 

(Whenever correct replies cannot be obtained from the 
pupils by questioning, exchange places with some pupil and 
act his part and let him act your part. It will be learned 
and remembered better by so doing than by merely telling 
the correct form.) 

(c) Use many objects in the way described above. 

3 Ask “Who canruntome?” Ofcourse almost all the 
pupils will signify their ability torun. Call upon some one 
to do so and ask, “What can you do, Paul?” He replies, 
“T can run to you.” Then ask some one who is sitting, 
“What did Paul do?” He replies “Paul ran to you,” or 
“He ran to you.” Then say to Paul “What did you do, 
Paul?” He replies, “I ran to you.” 

4 (a) Take a piece of chalk and ask, “What can I do 
with this chalk?”’ If the reply is that you can write with 
the chalk, do so, and ask, “What did I do with the chalk, 
Mary?” She replies, “You wrote with the chalk.” If you 
are told that you can draw with the chalk or can break 
the chalk, do so and ask the same questions. 

(b) Say to some pupil, “What can you do with the chalk, 
Edna?” When she has told you what she can do with it 
tell her to do so and then ask, “What did you do?” 

Ask another pupil, “What did Edna do with the chalk?” 
The reply should be, “Edna” or “She” either “broke,” 
“drew,” or “wrote,” with the chalk. 


5 Place an action-word, as run, on the blackboard. 


Then say, “What does the word tell you to do, Helen?” 
“Tt tells me to run.’ ;, You may doit.” “What did you 
do, Helen?” “TI ran.’ , Who was it that ran, Edgar?” 


“It was Helen who ran.’ 
“Tt was I who ran.” 

The advantages of this circle seating are so many that I 
could expound upon them at great length, but time and 
space do not permit. 

A word as to the opening exercises in such a room. 
When all the pupils have entered the circle and are either 
standing in front of their chairs or seated upon them the 
teacher quietly steps to her place in the circle in front of 
her chair and begins to sing, with the pupils’ assistance, 
“Call to the Circle,” page 105 of “Songs of the Child- 
World,” by Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor (Milton 
Bradley Company). If the children are seated they stand 


‘‘Who was it that ran, Helen?” 
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when they all begin to sing this song. This song serves to 
get all in good position, attitude, and frame of mind for 
the greeting and little prayer which should follow. With 
hands clasped sing the “Good-morning” song, as follows: 
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1. Goodmorn-ing to you, Goodmorn-ing to you, Good 
2. Goodmorn-ing to you, Goodmorn-ing to you, Good 
3. Goodmorn-ing to you, Goodmorn-ing to you, Good 
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morn -ing, dear chil-dren,Goodmorn-ing to all. 
morn - ing, dear teach - er, 








Good morn-ing to you. 
morn -ing, dear vis - itors,Goodmorn-ing to you. 

The prayer follows, and this may be either the Lord’s 
Prayer or the Morning Hymn (page 4 of “Songs, Games, 
and Rhymes for the Kindergarten and Primary School,” 
Hailmann. Milton Bradley Company, Publishers), either 
sung or spoken in concert, with heads bowed and hands 
clasped in front of the body. 

As soon as the prayer is concluded teacher and pupils 
should salute the flag with, “I give my head and my heart 
to God and my country; one country, one language, one 
flag.” 

A United States flag should be placed in a conspicuous 
place in every school-room. If it is desired, a pupil may run 
and get a flag and stand in the center of the circle holding 
the flag for all to salute. 

Follow this up with one or more flag or patriotic songs. 
From the very beginning see to it that the pupils always 
stand when singing any patriotic song. If this is done you 
will not see the spectacle we sometimes see to-day of audi- 
ences of grown people sitting during the playing or singing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Other .songs follow, pupils sitting, unless the song be 
some motion or action song that requires standing. 

The morning talk — never to be dispensed with — should 
follow the singing. The main object of the morning talk 
is to bring the teacher and the pupils close together the first 
thing in the morning, to create a pleasant feeling, and to 
cause the children to forget any unpleasantness they may 
have encountered before coming to school. 

As the teacher looks over the faces before her in the circle, 
she sees children from all kinds of homes. These children 
have had all kinds of experiences before leaving their 
homes. Some have been hurried, some scolded, some pun- 
ished, some have heard harsh words and words which 
should never reach the ears of children. Others are already 
tired out with the work required of them at home. Some 
come from an atmosphere of sorrow and of worry. Some 
left home entirely unruffled and happy. 

All these various moods must be brought into harmony 
with the spirit of the school. All must be made to forget 
any unpleasantness and to feel happy and cheerful. This 
is the teacher’s task. ,And in no way can it be done better 
than in the morning talk. 

These talks should at all times be thoroughly planned 
and prepared. Of course, sometimes sudden and unex- 
pected happenings may necessitate a change in the sub- 
stance of the morning talk. A real teacher will see and make 
the most of such an opportunity. 

The subjects of such talks may vary according to the 
wisdom of the teacher. In large measure, though, they 
should be along ethical lines. In the discussions, lead all 
to desire to take part. Make your subject interesting. 
We all know the saying, “Well begun is half done.” Make 
the talk and discussions bright and interesting and your 
day’s work is well begun. ¢ 

From the morning talk we go on to the regular lessons. 
These I could discuss at great length, but I think I have 
said sufficient to cause even the “doubting Thomas” to 
join the ranks of the “converted”’and to favor this plan of 
seating first grade pupils. 
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Learning to Read 


LIttiAN A. REECE 


NE of the most vital problems confronting the 

primary worker is the teaching of reading to be- 

ginners. The English speaking child of normal 

ability will have little difficulty in mastering this 
foundation work, but his little foreign brother with limited 
opportunities will encounter all the complexities of a Chinese 
puzzle unless he is trained by methods that will lead to 
independent and intelligent interpretation of the printed 
page. 

The first thing necessary is a vocabulary. This is ac- 
quired by teaching “sight words” — those which cannot 
be analyzed easily by phonetics — and those built by aid 
of phonics. The sight list necessary for the average first 
reader vocabulary is between eighty and ninety words. 
They are selected according to their importance in the 
child’s conversation and their use in short sentences — as 
bread, fruit, boy, girl, eat, play, etc. The early reading 
lessons need not be dull or monotonous if they are suited 
to the class. Plenty of action adds to the zest of the work. 
“Run to the door.” “Gotothe chair.” “Take the hat.” 
“Sing for me.” In teaching words like apple, boy, 
cow, dog, red, it is safest to have the child make the asso- 
ciation by finding the object — real or pictured. Frequent 
usage of these words in stories made by the children will 
give different view points and aid considerably in language 
work. The.teacher may select the questions which will 
bring the answers she desires and later the children may ask 
the questions and the teacher answer. They love any form 
of work that savors of play and a game in which the teacher 
participates is always interesting. 


Question (orally by teacher) “Have you a dog?” 
Answer (written on hoard) “TI have a dog.” 
Question “What color is he?” 

Answer “He is black and white.” 

Question ‘What can he do?” 

Answer “He plays with me.” 

Question ‘What does he eat?” 

Answer “He eats meat.” 

Question ‘What is his name?” 

Answer “His name is Rover.” 


As the work continues they are able to contribute more 
original stories which make excellent blackboard lessons. 
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My father has a store. 
He sells fruit. 

He sells nuts. 

Fruit is good to eat. 

I give some to Angelo. 


To prevent the dragging so often heard in primary reading 
the sentence is first read in silence, then told in a natural 
voice. 

To do this the child must be thoroughly familiar with the 
words which have been taught in separate drill. Cards for 
this purpose are made with script on one side and print 
on the other. Many teachers present both forms at the 
same time, but there is very little inconvenience in making 
the transition preparatory to reading from the book. 

Daily drills in vocal work contribute to expressive reading. 
Select children and have them call in different tones, 
“Ma-r-y,” “To-n-y.” Have them give illustrative pronun- 
ciation of quick — slow — happy — sorry — cross — glad 
— low — loud, etc. 

One of the best ways to correct faulty enunciation is 
through the teaching of phonics. Most teachers have their 
own devices for presenting this subject which contributes 
so largely toward increasing the vocabulary. Consonants 
are taught first—the method varying according to in- 
dividual views of teachers. I have found that the associa- 
tion of an unknown sound with that of a known one is 
helpful — as “r” with the growl of a dog; “p” with the 
puff of the boat; “m” the sound of the top, etc. If this 
method is objectionable, the consonants can be easily 
recognized by their position in words as r-un; r-at; r-ed; 
c-old; c-at; c-ow; s-un; s-it; S-am. Use familiar words 
and always associate them with the object, action, quality, 
color or whatever the word may illustrate. 

Word blending is rapidly acquired. 
“Get your h-at.” “S-it down.” “Where is your p-en?” 
“Take the c-up.” The short sound of the vowels is 
taught after the consonants and by blending form any 
number cf phonograms: ab, ed, it, omp, un, ick, etc. 

The number of new words to be built from this process 
are many. 


“Here is a b-all.”’ 


at et it ot ut 
cat met hit hot cut 
hat bet sit cot nut 
fat wet bit not shut 
rat let fit lot but 
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The effect of the long sound of the vowel may be shown 
after the pupil becomes reasonably familiar with combina- 
tions similar to those given above. 


fat fate rob robe 
hat hate mad made 
mat mate pin pine 


The mechanics of reading must never dominate the 
thought-getting; but by combining sounds into words 
and words into thought the child is able to read intelli- 
gently, not only from the reader used in his particular room, 
but any reader containing the average first year work. 

Games developing the senses are a great aid in the teach- 
ing of reading—those dealing with sight cause rapid 
recognition of drill words — sound games help with blend- 
ing various combinations. Memory has to be relied upon 
for such words as good, spoon, door, blood, which have 
some similarity in form, but differ in pronunciation. 

Improved methods have thrown much light on the teach- 
ing of reading, yet every teacher allows her own ideas to 
individualize her work and we may be forgiven if we take 
a secret sense of satisfaction in the knowledge that we have 
helped lay a foundation which we hope may lead the pos- 
sessors into paths of pleasure and usefulness. 





Phenomenal Results in leach- 
ing Beginners to Read 
How One Teacher Procured Them 


MARGUERITE A. MANN 
De and sundry are the methods in existence 


to-day for teaching beginners that all important 
subject — Reading. 

The Phonetic, Synthetic, and other “etics” are 
in vogue throughout the land. In my experience of six 
years as a first primary teacher, I have followed religiously 
some one of these systems with varying sucess. 

This fall, I had an unusually large first B grade, and 
decided to deviate from the “tactics” I had heretofore 
used; so I compiled a book of my own, “skimming the 
cream” from all the various methods. 

I also determined to read as much supplementary 
material as possible. 

Briefly, I began by teaching a vocabulary of some fifty 
words, incidentally “getting in” the sounds, the latter 
being taught from the stories appearing in Primary Epv- 
CATION last year. I believe that spelling by sounds should 
not be considered an end, but a means to an end — pro- 
nunciation of unfamiliar words. 

This phonic work was given as an exercise separate from 
the reading lesson proper. It truly is amazing how quickly 
they familiarized themselves with the principal sounds 
and put them to use in unlocking new words. 

After the class had advanced to two-syllabled words I 
encouraged them to attack them by syllables instead of 
individual sounds, as: mas-ter not m-a-s-t-e-r. 

Then, too, I laid greater stress than ever upon the mental 
picture of a new word before presenting it to the class. 

We next formed the words into sentences, and read from 
the board for several weeks, the words and sentences 
being based upon those in the book they were to have first. 

When the primer was placed in their hands my infants 
were elated to find they could read from a “truly-for-sure”’ 
book. 

Each day we devoted two periods to some sort of game 
(never played quite the same way), to review the old words 
and sounds. 

In a very short time we completed this book in addition 
to four first grade readers, beside one second grade book. 
We are now able to “open” all new words independently ; 
consequently will be able to accomplish more the remainder 
of the school year than during the first semester. 
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I credit the rapidity with which this class have learned 
to read mainly to the variety of reading matter. 

The joy of a new book —how their little eyes fairly 
dance and with what eagerness they “take hold.” 

Bear in mind, we haven’t slighted the sounds nor have 
one of my young hopefuls appeared tired or bored. 

In the primary room, as elsewhere, “‘ Variety is the spice 
of life.” 

















A Reading Lesson 


R. G. ConnER 


Oh, mamma! Do you remember that little picture I took 
to school yesterday? Well, all the boys and girls took one 
and to-day Miss Baker gave us all big long envelopes and 
said our pictures were inside. We looked in and there 
were strips of cardboard with pieces of pictures on 
them. 

“Put them together,” Miss Baker said. “If you do it 
just right there will be two lines that come together at 
each side of the picture, like this:” 


rs Ry 


We put our pictures together while the Second Grade 
was reading, and what do you think? There were stories 
under the pictures. My story was about the dearest little 
baby. I couldn’t read it all at first. because there were 
some words in it I didn’t know, but I worked hard and 
sounded them all. Then I could read it and when Miss 
Baker came to look at our work she let me tell all the others 
what my picture was about and then read my story. Bessie 
read hers too, and then we had to put them away. Bobby 
dropped his envelope and all his strips went out on the 
floor and one of mine fell right on them. But we didn’t 
get them mixed because his strips all had a seven on the 
back and mine had a three. My envelope had a three on 
it too. Miss Baker said we might each have a different 
picture next time. I hope “next time” is to-morrow. 
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Helps in Reading 
GERTRUDE TOWNE 
HE following suggestions for stimulating interest 
in reading have been so helpful to me that I pass 
them on, not as any new thing, but as one more 
means to an end, that may have been neglected 
or forgotten by some. 

That the child learns to read by reading may be supple- 
mented by: He learns to read by thinking and he thinks 
when he is interested and he is particularly interested when 
there is something to do. So I begin the first period in 
the morning by writing a simple greeting on the board. 
The more advanced read it first, but soon all have learned 
to recognize it. Then I write short simple commands for 
all to do, as: Stand, sit, sit tall, fold your hands, nod your 
head, shake your head, shut your eyes, etc. 

The brighter children lead in the doing and the others, 
of course, imitate, but all are watching the writing and soon 
are reading for themselves. . 

I also write things for one or two to do and call on those 
who are ready, as: Run to me, hop to me, sing a song, 
ring the bell, stand by me, stand by the table, open the 
door, sit in my chair, run around the room, skip, bring me 
a hat, a book, an umbrella, etc. Then longer statements 
and questions. This is a fine morning. It is very cold 
to-day. I saw a little bird as I came to school. He was 
taking honey from a flower. What kind of bird was it? 
What day or month is this? What do you like to play? 
What do you like to do best in school? What do.you do to 
help mamma? What did you eat for breakfast? 

When the children are ready with the answer I call on 
one who runs up and whispers the answer to me. This 
I write on the board for the class to read. As the children 
gain in power, I write little stories. To illustrate: I will 
write a little story for you. It is about a white kitty. The 
kitty’s name was Jackie, etc. I continue the story from 
morning to morning and interest runs high. Those who 
cannot get all the big words listen while the others read. 
There is real stimulus. The thought is expressed spontane- 
ously and naturally and while the children have no thought 
of the mechanics of reading they unconciously apply the 
knowledge of phonics that they.have gained. One can hear 
them sounding new words, and of course they guess at 
many by their connection with known words. 

There are several games that we play to aid in reading 
and in seeing accurately and in wholes. I write the names 
of two children on the board and they come and stand 
under their names. Then above their heads I write or 
print a name word, they have had in reading, as: tree. 

The class read silently and I call on one who is ready 
to give a clue to the guessers at the board. Perhaps some 
one will say: “It issomething that grows.” If the guessers 
say grass or flower then I call for some other clue and one 
may say: “Birds build nests in it,” or “It grows in our 
school-yard.”” Whichever child at the board guesses 
correctly wins and remains for another game, while the 
other goes to his seat and another child is chosen to take 
Lis place; then.a new word is written and the game con- 
tinues. 

For the moving picture game, I have cards on which 
simple outline pictures are mounted, say: a cow, dog, 
pig; or lion, elephant, camel, bear; or an orange, apple, 
banana. I use these as flash cards, exposing one for a 
moment, then calling on a child to read. He must name 
tke objects quickly and in order, from left to right. I also 
vse colors, pasting circles or squares of different colors 
in a row and the children read: “Red, white, orange, 
brown,” etc. Then I show good sized pictures in the 
same way and ask children to name all the things they saw, 
to tell what the actors were doing, etc. 

We like the firebell game and it is an aid in ear-training 
and attention as well as number. 

All the children put their heads down on the tables and 
listen for the tap of the bell which is to tell them where the 
fire is. Then one is called on to name cr write the number 
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of taps. Seven taps, pause, four taps. District 74. The 
children at first say “Seven and four,” but after it is writ- 
ten on the board, “Seventy-four.” 

All of these suggestions are, of course, for the primary 
grades, but the same idea can be used in any grade. 

For instance, in the arithmetic period try the Silence 
Game. Write on the board. “Take pencils and pads.” 
“Rise when you have an answer to the problem given.” 
Then write the problem on the board. When the majority 
are standing write the name of some pupil who comes 
forward and places his answer under the problem. If 
correct, erase the problem, leaving the answer. If wrong, 
erase the answer and write another name. When the cor- 
rect answer is obtained, all who have that answer rise, 
then another problem is given. Throughout the lesson 
not a word is spoken by teacher or pupils. The effect is 
most soothing after a noisy or restiess period. 





September Reading Lessons 
Mavupe M. GRANT 

I am a boy. My name is George. 

Alice is a girl. She is my sister. 

We are going to school. 

We like to go to school. 

We both have new books. 

We are going to study hard. 

We will learn to read in our new books. 


Apples are ripe! Apples are ripe! 

The apples are red and green. 

They are yellow too. 

Some of the apples are large. 

Some of the apples are small. 

Some apples are sour and some are sweet. 

Let us fill our baskets with the ripe, red 
apples. 
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How to Start 
HELEN C. GREMONT 


The Readers in use in our schools, with their dainty 
illustrations and stories about things that children love, 
not only awaken but maintain an interest that seems not 
to diminish as the days go by. 

Thus the problem of expression is solved and the work 
becomes a delight to both pupils and teacher. 

But with all of the virtues, I have found the start un- 
deniably hard for “slow” children. The system being 
very rich in objective material, I decided to prepare a set 
of cards to illustrate the words sed in the rhymes. The 
result has been even better than \ hoped for, besides afford- 
ing the children a lot of pleasure. 

Such words as bluebird, squirrel, acorns, rain, sheep, etc., 
make very attractive cards. 

Some of the others are harder to picture and her success 
with these will depend on the ingenuity and perseverance 
of the teacher. 


A very few of these are: 

in — word in written in an orange. 

on — picture of chicken on fence. 

there — picture of child pointing. 

away — picture of a vessel sailing. 

under — picture of rabbit under umbrella. 
up — picture of boy climbing tree. 

day — picture of sun. 

morning — picture of child dressing. 

joy — picture of child dancing. 

song — picture of piece of music. 

spring — picture of apple blossoms. 

news — clipping from newspaper. 

see — picture of pair of glasses. 

after — picture of “Dutch Cleanser’’ girl. 


The advertisements in The Ladies’ Home Journal, to- 
gether with a few other magazines, furnished nearly all the 
pictures, and incidentally quite a lot of quiet amusement 
for me. 


It might be a profitable way to spend two or three summer 
afternoons. 





Supervised Reading Lesson for 


Grade IV 


T. R. W. 
“Bob White” 


(From Brooks’ Reader. American Book Company, Publishers) 


RELIMINARY questions will bring out the facts 
P that the children know who “Bob White’’ is, 
why so called, etc. Find other names — quail, 
prairie chickens, rice-fowl (in the South). 
Study the first stanza: 


There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 

And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 

Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 

When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked is the corn 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Let several children read it. 

Find words we don’t use every day. 

Remote, zigzag — give meaning. 

Zigzag —found in goods— neckties— the lightning. 
What are rails? Why did the farmers have rail-fences? 
(My children thought of Abraham Lincoln splitting rails 
to pay for his clothing.) 

What does plump mean? Tell about Bob White’s 
“speckled coat.” 

When does he whistle? Why is it a breezy morn? What 
does bracing mean? What time of the year is it? What 
tells you? What does “Stacked is the corn” mean? 
Buckwheat? How used? 
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Then let children give contents of the stanza in their 
own words. Try to put contents into one sentence. 
Study second stanza: 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
Now I wonder who Robert White can be? 
O’er the bil’ows of gold and amber grain, 
There is no one in sight — but, hark again, 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 

Let several children read it. 

What does hailing mean? How do you hail your com- 
rades? Whom could “Bob White”’ be hailing. 

What does blithe mean? 

Why do we say “There is no one in sight”? Whom 
would one expect to see? 

What are billows? Why speak of billows here? How 
many of you have seen the grain-fields looking like billows? 
What color were these? What is amber? (Some have 
seen chains of amber beads.) What does hark mean? Give 
contents in own words. 

Study third stanza: 


Ah! I see why he calls; in the stubble there 

Hide his plump little mate and babies fair! 

So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 

That he wants all the world to know his name; 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Let several children read this. How do you find out 
why Bob White is calling? What is stubble? Why do 
the wife and children hide? What sort of husband is Bob 
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White? (Protecting, courageous, thoughtful, etc.) Why 
is he contented? Why proud? Are your parents ever 
proud of you? When? How do they sometimes show it? 

(Speak of what you have done to others.) What does 
Bob White do because he is proud? 

Then develop that the first stanza tells us some facts; 
in the second we wonder at something; in the third we 
come to some conclusion — reason out things. 

General questions: Why do the farmers allow “Bob 
White” on their fields? Where is his nest? What kind 
of nest? How many eyes? (Mostly over twenty.) How 
large are the little birds? What color is the quail? On 
what do they feed? 

What sort of flight have they? 

How do they often roost? (Audubon tells us that they 
form a large circle, heads outward, then “back up” until 
the tails almost touch, and squat down to roost in this 
manner; if aroused, or frightened, they can alight without 
being in each other’s way.) 

Also tell how “ Bob White” leads the hunter away from 
his family by flying for a way, whistling, flying farther, etc. 
Either whistles to draw on the hunter or to let the mate 
know he is still safe; or both. 

Are there many quail left? Why scarce? Should they 
be protected? etc. 

What new words have we learned? 

Which stanza do you like best? Why? 

Try to have other pictures, showing the quail, the nest, 
etc. 








A “Sunshine” Board and a “Cloudy” Board 


The primary teacher in our school has a device which she 
finds is conducive to good deportment and pleasant faces. 

She has a corner of her blackboard marked “Sunshine 
Board.” At the top is a simple little scene, drawn with 
colored crayons, showing a blue sky and green trees. At 
the beginning of the day every child’s name appears on 
this board. When a child is disagreeable or misbehaves, 


she erases his name and writes it on another board. This 
board is marked “Cloudy Board,” and has a top border of 
clouds drawn on it. 

The teacher of the third and fourth grades uses the same 
idea and has the boards marked “Strong Pupils” and 
“Weak Pupils.” 

FLORA HARRISON 
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Drawing for Primary Grades 


MARGARET M. EVERIST 


“Art is not a thing to be done, but the best way of doing whatever 
needs to be done.” — Warner 


Art has a very vital relation to everything we do. It 
comes into contact with the little things of life as well as the 
big things. It influences the child in the school-room as 
well as the artist in the studio. 

Therefore, our aim should be to cultivate in the child 
an appreciation of art as expressed in the common things 
of life. 

Emerson says: 


“It is better to educate an hundred people to appreciate Art than 
to educate one artist.” 


Our first lesson to the beginners should be: 


COLOR 


Teach the child to recognize the different colors in things 
about him and to be ready 
for the brilliant fall coloring. 

This lesson may be corre- 
lated with word study where 
the child may be taught the 
written form of the name of 
the color. 

Let the children make little 
oblongs of the colors, writing 
the name of the color under- 
neath. 

Make color books. Take 
each color separately, begin- 
ning with red. 

Draw a red oblong. Let 
the children write the names 
of such objects they can dis- 
cover having that particular 
color; for example, Red: Ap- 
ple, dress, tie, hat, top, coat. 

Do the same with all the 
colors. 

Combine these lessons and 
make them into book forms. 

















Color schemes from a piece of material 


Select some material that has two or three colors, 
Mount the material on paper — 





and let the children draw in 
oblongs below the colors 
they discover in their ma- 
terial. 


Colors seen out-of-doors 

Let us imagine we are out 
in a large field on a clear 
day. 

Look up. What color do 
you see? Blue. 

Look down. What color 
do you see? 

Green. Let us make a 
picture of the blue sky and 
green grass. 

Use the side of the crayon 
and roll it from one side of 

. the paper to the other. They 
may make one-third, two- 
thirds or one-half of the 
paper for the sky. 

Did you have to climb a 
hill or walk down a hill on 
your way to school? Draw 
the hill. 

Did you pass any trees on 






































your way to school this morning? Teach tree first. Draw 
the trunk, in mass, with brown crayon, then the foliage. 
In drawing the foliage, move the crayon from right to left. 





W ater Colors 

Paint with clear water part of the paper for the sky. 
Then drop in some blue. Paint the rest of the paper with 
clear water for the grass, leaving a fine dry line between 
sky and grass so the color of the sky will not flow into the 
grass. Paint over the foreground with a wash of yellow, 
then drop in some blue. 





Second Grade 
Add distant trees with red, blue and yellow. 
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Third Grade ney 

Add a tree to the foreground. This lesson ires two 
drawing periods, for after sky and grass distance 
have been painted, the paper is too wet to add a tree in the 
foreground. Put papers away to dry, after which the tree 
may be added to the foreground. 





First Grade — Grasses 

Ask the children to bring in specimens of ‘sprays with 
berries or grasses. Each child should have his own speci- 
men. If this is impossible, then provide each row with 
a specimen. Decide on the size of the paper, which, 
in the case of grasses, should be a narrow panel. 

Study the general direction of growth of the stem and 
leaves. 

Draw the main stem first, then add the leaves or berries. 

Aim for freedom of stroke. 

Second Grade Aim for more correct seeing and, therefore, 
better representation. Select a more elaborate spray of 

rass. 
, Place the specimen on a sheet of paper the same size 
and shape as the pupil’s paper, or stand it upright in bottles 
or clay. 

Discuss the growth of stem and leaves and the way 
the leaves join the stem. Use water colors. 

Paint the head of the grass first. Dip the brush in the 
blue and then in the yellow. Add the stem with the 
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point of the brush. Paint the leaves in with one stroke 
of the brush, allowing the brush to spread. 

Make direct, fearless, brush strokes that familiarity and 
freedom may be gained. 

At the end of the lessons, always have a class criticism. 

Collect some of the best and some of the poorest draw- 
ings. Place them in front of the class. Question the pupils 
why they think certain drawings are good, and why others 
are poor. 

The questions and criticisms help the pupil to see where 
he has failed; and the suggestions given help him to 
accomplish better results the next time. 





A Help for Primary Teachers 
ALICE SMITH ANDERSON 


The following plan which was devised by a successful 
primary teacher can not fail to interest the children: A 
box was fitted up with shelves and placed against the wall 
in plain view of all the class. Toys of various descriptions, 
such as dolls, tin horses, dogs, cats, and other animals, 
spoons, dishes, doll furniture, doll clothing, etc., were brought 
by the children and the teacher; the shelves also contained 
apples and other fruit, nuts, candy in bottles, spices, corn 
and other grain, and many things mentioned in the readers. 
It looked like a veritable store-house when finished. 

The names of all the things were written on squares of 
cardboard with a thread drawn through each, and then 
placed in a small box. If the teacher wished them to learn 
some new words, she would distribute the desired words 
among the children, and have them place their squares on 
the right objects. If a review was in progress, they played 
the game of “Labeling Goods,” as the children called it. 
Each child drew a word from the box; then he fastened 
the square to the object whose name had been drawn. 
Strict account was made of all words which were placed 
correctly, and the winner was announced at the close of 
the game. The labeling can be kept up as long as time 
will permit, or until every word is learned. 

In teaching numbers, it was also a great help. Numbers 
were written on paper and pinned to the articles, the num- 
bers representing the price. A figure 5 would mean five 
cents, and so on. One child at a time serves as clerk. A 
child asks to buy a doll. The clerk would place it before 
the costumer. Unlike the ordinary rule, the buyer would 
have to name the price himself. If the child could not do 
this, he had to go and sit down without purchasing a thing; 
if, however, he was able to name the figure, he could keep 
buying until he missed. Each child tried to buy the most 
things. Of course, every thing was replaced when the lesson 
was Over. 

The store furnished many lessons for the language class. 
They often wrote descriptions of the things it contained 
and they proved to be accurate and interesting because 
the objects were always before them. 

Models for paper-cutting and drawing were also secured 
from this convenient place. 

Other uses might suggest themselves to the ingenious 
teacher who decides to use this plan. 


Eut yesterday a world of haze, 
To-day a glory of color and light! 
Like golden voices, shouting praise, 
The bright trees flame along the height. 


Who would have thought the summer through, 
Each separate tree of all the choir, 

Lifting its green against the blue, 
Held at its heart such flame and fire ? 

— Richard Watson Gilder 
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OCCUPATION LESSONS 


A Year’s Calendar 


JoHANNA Hot 


HIS calendar represents the twelve months of the 

: year. It takes but little board space and compen- 

sates the teacher for her work in its value as a time 

saver. It is valuable in the information which 

can be imparted ‘to the child; not only can the weather 

of the days of one month be compared, but the relative 

changes observed in the different months and seasons 
can be discussed. 

This calendar consists of ten concentric circles. Draw 
the ten circles, using a piece of white crayon attached to a 
piece of twine 25” long. The first circle has a diameter 
of 50” or the height of the board. The second circle has 
a radius 13” shorter than that of the outside circle or 234”. 
The third has a radius #” shorter than the radius of the 
second; the fourth 1}” shorter than that of the third. 
Make the radius of each of the next five circles 1}”’ shorter 
than that of the one preceding. The small circle has a 
3” radius. 

With the radius of the second circle divide the second 
circle into six equal parts and then divide each arc thus 
made into two equal parts. Thus the circle is divided 
into twelve equal parts. Now draw diameter from “A,” 
which is a space and a half from the point directly above the 
center through the center of circle to the outside circum- 
ference. Then counting four points from “A” inclusive 
to point “C,” place the yard stick from this point through 
center of the circle and draw a second diameter. This 
divides the outside circle into four equal parts. In the 
space between circles 1 and 2 and midway between diame- 
ters, write or print names of the seasons, with winter in space 
above, with spring and autumn at right and left respectively, 
and summer opposite winter below the center. 

Now with radius extending from second circle draw lines 
dividing this circle into twelve equal parts. In the space 
between the second and third circle write or print the names 
of the months with January directly above the center of 
the circle and February next space tothe right and the 
following months in their order around the circle. 


Divide the twelve sections of the third circle into seven 
equal parts (each part in this size calendar measured 1}”’), 
and connect these points to the center of the circle, thus 
dividing each month into thirty-five spaces. In each 
section, in the spaces between the third and fourth circles, 
write or print the first letter of the name of the days of the 
week, beginning with “S” for Sunday and to the left to 
“S” for Saturday. Now between the inner 6” circle and 
the circle next to it, erase the radii, leaving only the diame- 
ters which divide the outside circle into quarters. Thus we 
have a space for the illustration of the seasons. 

In this calendar one scene has been illustrated in the 
four seasons. Any illustration with this idea in mind can 
be used. Colored chalk was used to make the background. 
the sky, grass, water, house and trees. As it is difficult to 
make the details of a picture distinct on the smooth surface 
of the blackboard with colored chalk, pictures of children 
were cut out of magazines, colored and mounted in posi 
tion. Thus in the winter scene the boy with the huge 
snowball is an advertisement brought by the children 
for the purpose. The boy flying the kite in the Spring scene 
was cut out of one of the back numbers of the Primary 
EpucatTion. Any pictures suitable to the seasons may be 
used. 

In the central 6” circle write the years to be represented, 
and your calendar is completed and ready for use. The 
characters used for each month to represent the weather 
can be prepared by the children under the supervision of 
the teacher. 

To represent the kinds of weather yellow was used for 
sunny days, gray for cloudy, black for rain, and white 
for snow. Each month had some object or form character- 
istic of it in any of these colors. These characters must 
be not more than 1” in diameter. 

Thus September, the month of fairs and street carnivals, 
the toy balloon was used to illustrate the kinds of weather 
For instance, circles were cut out of these different colors 
of paper, and if the weather were sunny on the first day of 
school a yellow circle is mounted in its space and the 
teacher adds a little line with a piece of crayon to represent 
the string or stick attached to the balloon. 
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October, the month of brownies, witches and goblins, is 
represented with yellow Jack-o’-lanterns and black witches 
for rain; gray pumpkin heads for clouds, and white crayon 
massed in behind a gray circle to represent the snow. 

November has the yellow pumpkins and gray, black or 
white turkeys. 

December is represented with the Christmas tree in gray 
or white and stars in yellow. 

January is represented with different forms of snow 
crystals cut out of the different colors. 

February, with hatchets of yellow and folded Washing- 
ton hats of gray and white. 

March is represented with squares of paper of different 
colors folded into a form commonly called wind-mills. 

April, with a conventional buttercup in yellow and birds 
in gray and black. June, with the same as May and April. 

George Washington’s picture was mounted on the day 
un whicn his Dirthday came. Aiso pictures oi other persons 
of whom the children had learned were placed on the 
calendar. These pictures were obtained from the educa- 
tional magazines. The children’s birthdays were commemo- 
rated with a red cross over the character representing the 
weather. This personal element makes each individual 
have an added interest in it. 
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Any kindergartner or teacher after using this calendar 
will be better able to estimate its value to herself as well as 
to the child. It decorates, as well as being a source of in- 
formation, and its growth from day to day is thoroughly 
appreciated and enjoyed by the children. 


Intertwining of Laths or Toothpicks 


This occupation is more suitable for older children than 
for very small ones as a training in steadying the fingers, 
for very often when a form is almost complete a toothpick 
will slip out of its place and spoil it. The first form is 
made thus: 

We will number the laths, 1, 2, 3, 4. No. 1 is laid on 
the table in a vertical position. No. 2 is laid over it at 
right angles so as to cross No. 1 in the middle. No. 3 is 
passed under 1, and over 2. Then 4 is passed under 1, 
over 3, and under 2. 

No. 2 is made from No. 1 by drawing the laths together 
at the ends. 

No. 3, a fifth lath is inserted. 

No. 4, a modification of No. 3. 

No. 5 is made from No. 4 by drawing the laths together 
at the ends. . 
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In No. J, six laths are used, and interlaced as in mat- 
weaving. If this form be held at the corner, No. 7 is seen. 
Eight laths will make a large square with a smaller square 
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inside (No. 9).. The teacher should make models first for 
the children to see what they are to do. 
E. A. Hewitt, ARDS., ACT. 
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Making the Most of the Circus 


JENNIE REBECCA Fappis 
(All rights reserved) 

ANY adults are able to recall quite vividly the 
childhood joy derived from the circus parade 
and the thrills of excitement experienced on wit- 
nessing the marvelous sights of the show itself — 

especially if attendance at the latter were an unusual 
event and the privilege secured with some real difficulty. 

It is easy, too, for many of us to recall the state of wanting 
to know more about the wonderful animals than we could 
find out from those about us. Who has not heard a child’s 
eager questions about this and that creature and wished 
that he might answer them to the satisfaction of the knowl- 
edge seeking mind? What it would mean in actual growth 
to have childhood’s intense desire to know about the ob- 
jects of attraction and power before him encouraged by 
quickening information, is a matter to speculate upon. 
At least, those of us who have dealt largely with childhood 
can testify definitely about the gratifying results attending 
an honest effort to prepare children for coming events, 
and feel the right to urge parents and teachers to find out 
the nature of the anticipation in the minds of children, 
to stimulate their wholesome curiosity and by helpful 
suggestions, well used bits of information, etc., prepare 


these alert human beings to use in the right way their 
eyes, ears and minds. A teacher who thus helped her boys 
and girls to look for the features of the parade worth talking 
about said they saw much more than she thought they 
could and that they came back with “an avalanche of 
questions” to be answered. : 

Subjects relating to the circus furnish very live motives 
for school work. No experience of the boy seems mog 
worth recounting’ than what he saw and heard at such 
time. One year,in talking with the children in the school 
about a coming circus parade, which they were to be al- 
lowed to see, the suggestion was made to the fourth grades 
that they write mea circus letter telling about the animals, 
to which I would respond. They were to have no help 
with the letter, except with spelling of hard names. The 
following extracts from hundreds of these little letters 
indicate the spirit of the task and the keen pleasure of the 
real experiences. 


No. 1 


The Barnum and Bailey show was very interesting. The animals 
were the best part. I will tell you about the elephants first. There 
was an elephant out there that weighed five tons. They were hauling 
some wagons with horses. After they got inside the tent a man called 
“Dave!” Dave went there to the man and the man took hold of his 
trunk and led him to the wagon. Then the elephant put his head 
against the wagon and pushed it along with hishead. The next animal 
I will tell about is the big horned rhinoceros. The keeper said it was 
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the largest that is captured. It came from East Africa. This is the 
kind of an animal that the Cavemen feared most. 


The things I liked best in the show were the lions and the rhinoceros. 
The horse in the balloon was interesting. I did not see the white 
elephants. I saw the tigers and hyenas. They had a striped hyena 
and a spotted hyena. I saw some monkeys and four zebras and some 
elephants and camels. I saw four giraffes and the keeper had on the 
side of the cage, “‘ Do not feed the giraffes.”” I don’t see how anybody 
could feed them because they are too tall for anybody to feed. 


No. 3 


I went to the show. I got up at four o’clock that morning and 
watched them unload the wagons and they had four chains of cars. 
Some wagons had “Don’t touch,” printedonthem. It said “‘ Danger,” 
and some wagons were closed up. They had wild animals in them. 
I saw the parade three times. It was about three squares long. 


No. 4 


One tiger looked poor as if he had not got feed. He made the others 
lie down. They were fat and healthy and strong. He.was the father 
of all the tigers. They have yellow and black on them and they have 
whiskers by the mouth. They wanted to get out. They would look 
fierce at the people and walk around the cage and watch for a place to 
get out. 

No. 5 


We were late to the parade, but I saw some large elephants. They 
have ears so large that when they walk they hit against them and it 
made the funniest noise. 

After the parade I went to the show grounds. Out there a man 
gave me a job carrying water for the elephants. I will tell you about 
the animals I saw. 

I thought they were great. There was a man there which gave 
commands and the animals obeyed. 


No. 6 


Besides all these animals I saw odd people. I helped them put up 
he tents and I watered the ponies and they gave me a pass. 


No. 7 


There were twenty-four elephants. After they got to the circus 
grounds the elephants drank three to five barrels of water. There 
were five hundred head of horses. There were four horses in a row 
and six rows on one wagon. There were camels with two humps and 
some with one. 

No. 8 


At the circus I saw a giraffe take a man’s hat off and chew it up for 
hay. The big lions growled at me and made me feel very queer. 

The zebras have very bright colors. 

I would have liked to sit on one of those camels. I think you could 
go fast on them. You could not fall off because the humps are there. 

My! how I liked to watch the monkeys. They are so funny. 

I have told you all about the parade, now I am going to tell about 
the circus. I had to play hookey from school to get to see it. It 
was very good. The first thing was playing by the band. While 
it was playing they let us sit there and sweat. Then the show began 
and the horses came prancing out. 


No. 10 


I wish you could have been with me at the circus. It would take 
too much time to tell you about all the animals, but Iwill name those 
I can remember. 

No. 11 


When I got off the car I liked to never got over to the tents there 
was such a crowd. I remember the giraffes because they were eating 
it of those high troughs and I remember the zebras because they were 
@at and pretty. Then I reniember the sacred cattle because they 
ad such straight horns and I don’t know why I remember the monkeys. 


© When my letter went to the boys and girls in response 
to theirs, it was pleasant to have them tell me on the street 
and in the school-rooms that they liked it. 
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Dear Girls and Boys of the Fourth Grade: 


This letter is to tell you that I received your letters about the animals 
of the circus and have read all of them. I think you have fulfilled 
your part of the bargain very well, and I thank you for giving me so 
much pleasure. You may imagine that it took me a long time to 
read so many letters, but you can’t guess how tall the stack was when 
[ put them all together, so I will tell you. It measured just two feet. 
Take your rulers and see how high that is. I have decided to write 
one big letter to all of you telling what I saw at the circus and know 
about the animals. 

The Tapir came first. Many of you saw him and will remember 
his queer long snout that made one think of the elephant’s trunk. 
Yet the fellow himself looks more like a hog than anything else and he 
really is a kind of hog. With this long snout he gathers his food. 
He likes to go off in the forest where he can’t be seen, and spends a 
good part of the time in water. 

Next we came to the cage of the Leopard, the spotted fellow that I 
always like to see. Two men came along and stopped too. One said: 
“*They say Roosevelt caught one of these animals with his hands the 
other day.”” When they passed, the keeper said to me, “‘I guess not. 
I’ve been with these creatures seven years and I'd hate to trust them 
out of the cage.” 

Did you see the funny Yak with his long hair? I know a rhyme 
about him. 

Who saw the big Elephant?, How many of you saw all of the ele- 
phants, even the baby? So many boys and girls mentioned the ele- 
phants and told about them that I think you looked carefully at their 
heads and bodies and feet. Just think! The elephant is the largest 
animal in the world. He is usually nine or ten feet high and weighs 
thousands of pounds. Do you know how many ways the elephant 
has been useful to man? It seems wonderful to me that these clumsy 
fellows can be trained to blow horns and do all the things we saw them 
do. Baby elephant, eleven months old, was funny to watch. He put 
out his queer little pointed tongue now and then, and flapped his ears, 
and looked around whenever the keeper left him. In a picture book of 
animals I found a rhyme about the elephant. 





Poster Announcing the Circus 
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There are many good stories written and told about the elephant. 
Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt will write some good ones. 

When I saw the great Giraffe, I wanted to get around where he was 
to see how small I’d feel beside him. The keeper said he is the largest 
Giraffe that had ever come to America and is seventeen feet five inches 
tall. The keeper also said that the giraffe has the largest eye of any 
animal, Do you remember how clear and bright it is? Giraffes eat 
pressed clover that the circus people raise on purpose for them. In 
their own country they eat tives, stretching their necks to bite the 
leaves from the growing trees. Some of you spoke of the giraffes 
having to eat out of boxes that were too low for them, The keeper 
said that on Saturdays and Sundays the food (imported willow) is 
placed up high so that the giraffes will enjoy it more. These animals 
seem to be very fond of their keeper. 

Here is a little joke about the giraffe. A man who made a picture 
of him in a book did not put his head on the page nor all of his neck. 

Can you shut your eyes and see the Rhinoceros with his old wrinkled 
coat? How many horns has he? 

Just a little about the dog and the horse — man’s two good animal 
friends that can be trained to be his companions and helpers in so 
many different ways. I wonder how many kinds of dogs you know. 
All of you know stories about famous dogs — Barry, the St. Bernard, 
and others. Have you heard about Owney, the most famous dog in 
America, the postal dog? - He traveled with the mail bags from one 
end of the country to the other and even went to Alaska and across 
the PacificOcean. Everywhere he received much attention. I have 
seen pictures of him showing his many medals and decorations fastened 
to a leather harness. These were tags, and badges, and medals made 
of tin, of brass, and of silver, in all shapes and from all countries. 

Weren’t the horses fine creatures? There was a beautiful gray one 
that I liked better than almost any of the others. I watched him every 
time he came out in the ring. I thought of what the Arab says to 
his horse in the poem: 


Come, my beauty! come, my desert darling! 
On my shoulder lay thy glossy head! 

Fear not, though the barley sack be empty, 
Here’s the half of Hassan’s scanty bread. 


Thou shalt have thy share of dates, my beauty! 
And thou knows’t my water skin is free: 

Drink and welcome, for the wells are distant, 
And my strength and safety lie in thee. 


Bend thy forehead now, to take my kisses! 
Lift in love thy dark and splendid eye: 

Thou art glad when Hassan mounts the saddle — 
Thou art proud he owns thee: so am I. 


Let the Sultan bring his boasted horses, 
Prancing with their diamond studded reins; 

They, my darling, shall not match thy fleetness 
When they course with thee the desert plains! 


We have seen Damascus, O my beauty! 
And the splendor of the pashas there; 
What’s their pomp and riches? Why I would not 
Take them for a handful of thy hair.” 
— Bayard Taylor 


I am going to close my letter now, without even counting the ani- 
mals I have named. I shall always remember the pile of circus 
letters full of interesting things you found out about the animals. 

Sincerely your friend, 
JennrE REBeEccA FAappis 


Another time, I asked fourth grade children if they 
thought it was worth while for us to close school for two 
hours in order to let them see the circus parade; and when 
they responded with their emphatic affirmations I told 


them that if they really had good reasons, I should like to 
have them try to prove in writing that they were right in 
asking for such a privilege. They grew thoughtful as 
they began in earnest to formulate arguments. 

Leslie wrote: I am trying to prove that we ought not 
to have school when a parade is in town. The animals 
help us to know about them. The polar bear can help us 
to know what kind of weather he lives in. The lion can 
help us to know about his life and all the animals can help 
us to know about themselves. 

Philip’s conclusion read: I think it would be worth 
while to let out school to see the parade because most of 
the children would be absent anyhow. That is my proof. 

Zetta said: I think school must be turned out on show 
day because I think it is very nice to see the animals. Be- 
cause we talk about animals in school too. It is a very 
nice thing to know about animals. Any child likes to see 
a circus. 

Lambert’s reasons: It would be worth while to close 
school for the parade because you would not learn much in 
school. We would hear the steam calliope playing and 
would be thinking about it and would not be willing to do 
anything and would want to see the animals. 

Mary Louise thought: We ought to close school because 
Ringling Brothers is the greatest show in the world. It 
says so on the wagons. 

Lettie explains her situation: I think it would be fine 
to let out school so the children can see the circus. I hope 
you will go and have a fine time. I would like to go, but 
mamma will not let me. You know I have to do what 
mamma says. I think the circus will be very fine for that 
is what all the children say. 

Jane enumerates: One reason is the pictures they posted 
around town about the parade looked like the parade was 
going to be very good. Another reason is that the people 
have talked so much about it that I think it is going to be 
very good. Another reason is that I think we ought to 
know the names of the different animals. 

Arthur concludes: The children surely ought to get out 
of school to see the parade because they can enjoy them- 
selves. Another reason is we can learn something about 
animals to tell the teacher when she asks us about them. 

Mary urges: You ought to let us go to see the parade 
because we will not rest until we do. We would always 
be at the window when we got a chance. 

The children in the three lower grades usually represent 
the sights of the circus by drawings, and interesting parades 
are constructed by first and second grades. 

A first grade that became absorbed in a circus parade 
early in the fall, had the making of the parade pictured 
here for their chief daily interest week after week. In 
the teacher’s words: “The Circus was the basis of all 
our reading and language and a great part of our arithmetic 
for the first three months of the term. 

The reading was done mostly from the blackboard. 
Some of it was from the Circus Reader and from our own 
circus book. 
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The language was descriptions of the animals and stories 
about them, and the telling of how we made the different 
parts of our parade. 

In arithmetic we learned to count by ones and twos; 
to measure 1, 2, 3 and 6 inches and 1, 2, 3 feet; to divide 
things into halves and thirds. 

We gained much power in the handling of tools and the 
control of material, and got out of it all a great deal of 
pleasure. 

When the parade was finished and the children had 
named their circus, they took home the announcement of 
the coming event in poster form, and the parents and 
friends came to view the parade and hear all about the 
making of it. In fact, one mother said she had heard 
nothing but circus reports from her little daughter for 
weeks. Another mother, appreciative to some degree of 
the great amount of work and patience on the part of the 
teacher to keep the little workers busy and happy and eager 
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to learn about things they needed to use in their work during 


such an undertaking, expressed herself, “I wouldn’t want 
this teacher’s job for two hundred fifty dollars a month, 
but she doesn’t seem to mind all the worry of it.” 

How those three classes of children worked, fashioning 
clowns for their mothers to have as souvenirs (the heads 
were made of the galls found on the poplar leaves), told 
about the making of each wonderful object in the parade — 
the calliope with all of its parts, the chariot and drum and 
old woman in the shoe; how they read stories of animals, 
played games and sang of camels, lions, and bears! 

When they had finished reading from their circus books 
they gave them to their mothers to take home. 

After the circus parade had been a part of an exhibit of 
handwork in the grades, it was boxed and sent on a journey 
to the different first grades of the city. 


Note—The rhymes about animals referred to may be found ir 
Oliver Herford’s “ A Child’s Primer of Natural History. 
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Just Little Things 


The following are just small things that I have found 
helpful in my school-room. I pass them on, in the hope 
that they may benefit someone else next year. 


A severe cold kept me from singing for several days. In 
that time, I learned to my intense chagrin, that some of the 
songs that I thought had been taught so carefully, meant 
little to the children because they had failed to get the cor- 
rect pronunciation of some of the words. 

Sung without my leadership, I heard such mistakes as 
these — “sunbean” for sunbeam; “crocket”’ for crocus; 
below for belong, etc. 

I’m glad for that experience, and now I insist first on 4 
clear understanding of the thought expressed in the song; 
then, absolutely correct enunciation and the ability to sing 
each song through with no assistance other than the 
pitch. 


How many teachers have wanted some little girl or boy 
to sing perhaps a dainty little lullaby as a solo, at some time 
during the year, and have abandoned the idea because the 
voice, sweet at other times, sounded flat and weak with 
no accompaniment? 

Try teaching the melody to all of the children and having 
them hum it softly while one sings. 

It makes a very satisfactory accompaniment where there 
is no piano, besides giving the small singer greater con- 
fidence. 


In Slumberland 


Where is the road to Slumberland? 

Just rest your cheek upon your hand, 
And press your pillow hard and say 
Good-night to all the world of day; 
Breathe deep, and, presto! you will stand 
Upon the shores of Slumberland. 


All sounds are songs in Slumberland — 
The rhyme of waves upon the sand, 

The whisp’ring boughs, the droning breeze, 
And dreams are blossoming on the trees; 
They only wait your gathering hand, 

Wee visitors to Slumberland. 


And all you meet in Slumberland 
Obedient and expectant stand; 
The birds and beasts, the gnomes and elves, 
The sun and moon and stars themselves, 
All wait to heed your least command, 
While You are king in Slumberland. 
—Burges Johnson, in Har per’s Bazaar for November 





Game for Voice Development 

Mary comes to front of room and faces blackboard so 
she cannot see child who is sent out. Teacher points to 
a child, who skips into the hall. Child in hall says, 
“Hello, Mary.” Mary says, “Who is it?” Child in hall 
says, “It is 1.” Mary says, “Come in, John.” Child 
in hall enters. If Mary’s guess is correct, she may have 
another turn. If not, the child in hall takes her place. , 
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Fox and Stork — Paper Cutting 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS’ 


Foxes and Storks at Home 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(A little Play based on AXsop’s Fable, ‘The Fox and the Stork.’’) 


(The taller children are the Storks; the shorter ones, the Foxes. 
They stand on opposite sides of the room to give the “Party.” Foxes 
may have flat tin plates. Storks, tall, slim tin cups or some sort of 
vases, or all motions may be pantomimic, as desired.) 

First Fox (gaily) Suppose all we Foxes give a party — 

Others (chorus) Oh! Oh! 

Second Fox (eagerly) May we ask the Storks? 

First Fox Yes, the whole Stork Family. 

Third (running toward first) Let me go and ask them. 

First (gravely) 1 will write the invitation. (Sits down, 
others run to him with pen, ink, paper, etc. He writes, reading 
as he does so) Tue Foxrs— At Home To THE STORKS 
THIS AFTERNOON. (To third Fox) There, take it to them. 


(Third Fox runs with invitation to the Stork Family, gives 
it with low bow, and returns. While Stork opens it and reads 
it showing great delight — all in pantomime—the Foxes begin 
to get ready for the party.) 


First Fox T'll tell you what let’s do — let’s play a good 
joke on the Storks. 

All How? How? 

First Fox (as others cluster about him) Listen — the 
Storks are fond of soup. So, soup we'll have. But we’ll 
serve it in flat plates. (Jf there are real plates, all lift them 
high.) We can eat it — but the Storks! 

Fifth Fox (all laughing gaily) Are so tall — 

Sixth And have such long, slim bills — 

Seventh They can’t get a drop! 

Ali Oh, what fun! What fun! 

First Fox Hush — here comes the Stork with an an- 


swer. (Stork comes in, leaves answer, and runs back home. 
First Fox opens answer, and reads — “DELIGHTED! — 
Tue Storks.” To the other Foxes) Hurry now, we'll make 
the soup. 


(Foxes. scurry about, making soup. The Storks, mean- 
while, get ready for the party. When soup is ready, the 
Storks come. Foxes line up and greet them cordially. Soup 
is served in flat plates. Foxes eat theirseasily. Storks cannot. 
They stand uneasily, first on one foot, then on the other. 
Foxes urge Storks to have more soup. Storks politely decline. 
They go home with great dignity and talk together.) 


Foxes (who have watched Storks home) Oh, what a good 


' joke! 


First Stork (as Foxes laugh and caper about) Suppose we 
Storks give a party! 

All (eagerly) Oh! Oh! 

Second We won't ask the Foxes. 

first Oh yes, we will! But listen! (Séorks all gather 
about.) We’ll serve them minced meat —the Foxes are 
fond of that. And we'll put it in high jars, with slim necks. 
We can get it with our long bills, But the Foxes! 

All (laughing) Oh, what a joke! Serves them right! 


(Storks write invitation and send it to the Foxes. Foxes 
accept and send back answer.) 

First Stork (reading) The Foxes will come. Hurry, 
now, we'll chop the meat and get everything ready! 


(While Storks chop the meat, the Foxes get ready for the 
party. When meat is ready, they arrive. Storks greet them 
with great dignity. Afterward they serve the meat. Storks 
eat with great enjoyment. Foxes can only smell it.) 


*Note So that each teacher may fit them to her own special needs, and so that both teachers and children may use theiz ca ingenuity as much as possible in giving 
suggestions, rather than directions, are given for this series of Little Plays and Pageants. 
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Storks (going about among their guests) Why, what is divide it into parts— selected ones giving each part 


this? You eat nothing! as suggested below. 
First Fox (as all look shamefacedly at each other) The 
joke is on us, this time. PROLOGUE 
Second (after a minute) Well, [hope weknowhowtotake First 
a joke. On the whole (hesitates, Foxes all look at each We'll play our school-room is a town; 
other, still ashamed), it doesn’t pay to play a joke on any- Then gaily marching up and down, 
one you wouldn’t want played on yourself! We little folks will try to show 
First Fox And now, we’ve had our joke, let’s have our The work that grown folks do, vou know. 


party! You Storks shall have soup in your tall, slim cups— 
First Stork (laughing) And you Foxes shall have minced Second (a very litile child) 


meat in your nice flat plates. Some day we will be big and strong, 
All (laughing and dancing about — Foxes lightly, Storks And then we'll really help along!) 

stiffly) It never pays to play a joke on anyone you don’t 

want played on yourself! Third 


Blacksmiths and builders we will be; 
Shoemakers, fishermen, you'll see; 


Little Workers Fearth 


For the Little Workers, let different children choose what With many a jolly lumberjack, 
occupation they will represent. Then let them form for a Who lives all winter in a shack; 
gay little march about the room. First come the black- 
smiths, with hammer and anvil; next, the builders with Fifth 
appropriate tools of their craft; lumbermen with axes; Some gardeners with rakes and hoes; 
shoemakers with awls; fishermen with baskets, fish- 
poles, or nets; gardeners with hoes and rakes; a grocer, gj.) 
showing his wares, side by side with a baker in white cap ~ 
and apron, mixing bread, or carrying fresh loaves; a 
group of harvesters with sheaves of grain or ears of corn. 
Next, in line, come the girls — dressmakers, with thimbles, 
threaded needles, etc; milliners with flowers, hats, and 
ribbons; nurses in caps; teachers with opened books and 
pencils; and a large number of housekeepers, some with ; 
brooms and dusters, some with dishpans and towels, some ighth _ , 
with baking-dishes and spoons. (Add to these “workers” Some harvesters with golden sheaves 
any others desired — especially those most appropriate And ripened corn in rustling leaves; 
to the section of country in which the march is given.) 

The following little Prologue should be given just before Nish 
the march begins. Of course, a Prologue is usually given Some little women sweet and gay 
by one person — but for such tiny players it is better to Who nurse or teach or sew all day; 





A grocer — nice fresh eggs he shows; 


Seventh 
A baker with him in the line — 
His loaves of bread all fresh and fine; 
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Tenth 

And at the end — you may have guess’d — 

Of all perhaps the very best, 

The busy little housewives come 

Who make for us our “Home, Sweet Home!” 
Eleventh 


Just watch us — each one in his place, 
And you will see — as by we pace — 
That “Labor wears a smiling face!”’ 


March may be given to piano music, with plainly accented 
beats, so that it will be easy for children to give panto- 
mime of their own special kind of work. Real tools may 
be carried,' as far as possible, if desired. In this case, it 
would be pretty for each group — or some of the groups — 
to give a suitable song. A verse of a Blacksmith’s or 
Shoemaker’s song, with motions; a harvesting or husking 
song; a bit of “School Days,” perhaps, for the teachers; 
any housekeeping song or “Home, Sweet Home’”’ for the 
housekeepers. At the close, all may sing a stanza of 
“America” waving little flags, which they wear or carry 
throughout. 

Make the whole as like a real procession, or pageant, as 
possible. Take plenty of time for each division to do its 
part. Have plenty of flags and enthusiasm. 


Pantomime Dialogue 


Ina Lorp McDavitt 
First little girl 
When mamma tucks me into bed 
I shut my eyes up tight, 
And play they’re sorrel blossom leaves 
That always close at night! 
(Children all close eyes.) 


Second litile girl 
I play ’tis Mother Nature smiles 
When mamma gives her kiss; 
I play my hands are clover leaves 
That shut up like this! 
(All close hands and place together.) 


Third little girl 
I play my head is Poppy Bloom; 
I bend my head so; 
I always stop at Poppy Bloom, 
But why — I — don’t — know! 
(All hang heads as if asleep.) 


The Work for Each Day in 
the Week 


LiziAN CLIsBy BRIDGHAM 
Monday 
(Monday trips in dressed in house dress with large apron 
and carrying small tub and rubbing board which 
she puts on a long table that has been placed on 
front part of the stage. She rubs on a handkerchief 
as she recites) 


Ho! Ho! make way for Monday — 
The day the washing’s done. 
I rub and scrub, 
And scrub and rub — 
’Tis anything but fun; 
But when the wash is on the line, 
So clean and snowy white, 
My back may ache (makes face and rubs back) 
Enough to break, 
But I’m glad it’s done all right. 
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Tuesday 
(Tuesday trips in dressed like Monday and carrying 
in her hand a small ironing board, iron and handker- 
chief. She places board on the table and irons 
as she recites) 


Ho! Ho! make way for Tuesday — 
The clothes I iron to-day — 

I fold them straight 

Or lay a plait 

In just the proper way. 

Oh! my! It’s hot work ironing 

(Wipes her forehead.) 

But they look nice, I declare, 
When soft and white; 
They’re ironed just right 

And then hung up to air. 


W ednesday 
(Girl trips in dressed for the street with a shopping bag 
in her hand) 


Ho! Ho! Make way for Wednesday, 
A different sort of day. 
A little work — 
The rest I shirk, 
For this is shopping day. 
Just after lunch I dress up 
Then go down street and try 
To match some thread 
Till I’m most dead, 
But nothing do I buy. 


Thursday 
(Girl trips in with afternoon dress and white apron 
on, carrying some sewing) 


Ho! Ho! Make way for Thursday, 
With thimble, needle, thread 
I sew and mend. 
There is no end 
To the work piled up ahead. 
There’s one big pile of stockings; 
A horrible array 
Of collars, cuffs, 
Of frills and ruffs, 


Oh! I don’t like mending day. (Pouts. 


Friday 
(Girl trips in dressed like Monday, wearing a sweeping 
cap and carrying a broom) 
Ho! Ho! ’Make way for Friday — 
The day the cleaning’s done. 
I sweep and scrub, 
Then dust and rub 
From morn till setting: sun — 
But when the day is over 
I’m happier, I’ll be bound — 
For then, I ween, 
My house is clean 
From attic to the ground. 


Saturday 
(Girl dressed same as Monday trips in carrying mixing 
bowl and spoon) 


Ho! Ho! Make way for Saturday 
When we must cook and bake. 
With flour and spice, 
And all things nice, 
A great array I make 
Of bread and pies and puddings, 
Of cookies, tarts and cake, 
Ho! Ho! make way 
For Saturday, 
And the dandy things I bake. 
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Sunday ; 

(Girl trips in prettily dressed for church carrying Bible 
and lesson book — when she begins speaking other 
girls drop their work and fold thew arms) 

Ho! ‘Ho! ’Make way for Sunday, 
The day we love the best — 
All work and play 
We put away 
On this, the day of rest. 
Now father dear is with us 
And after church is through 
He reads a book, 
In a quiet shady nook — (Pause.) 
I like Sunday best — don’t you? 
(In unison) 
Oh, every day is good in its way, 
We’re glad to greet them all, 
And let us try — as each goes by — 
To do some good, howe’er small. 


(Pianist ‘plays a march and the girls march around stage 
twice, then exit.. Two men quickly remove table.) 





The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse 


MILpReED E. STALLINGS 
(Dramatized for the second grade) 
ScENE I 
(Barn —dry corn scattered about floor) 

Town Mouse What poor fare you have, friends! Only 
dry corn! You should come to my home and see the fine 
things I have to eat. I can show you how a mouse ought to 
live. 

Country Mouse Oh! how I should love to do so! But 
isn’t it very noisy and crowded in town? I should be afraid. 

Frog Gototown? NotI! My home in the quiet pool 
behind the barn is good enough for me. 

Squirrel 1 should love to go, but I must store my nuts in 
the barn loft before the boys gather them all. 

Town Mouse Oh, come! You won’t mind the noise and 
the people. Just think of all the fine things to eat. 

Country Mouse Well, I believe I'll try it. Won't you 
come, friends? (To Frog and Squirrel.) 

Frog NotI! I shall stay here in my cool home. 

Squirrel No, thank you, friends. But I wish you good 
luck. 

Country Mouse ‘Thank you! I shall try to bring you 
something from town. 

Frog If you ever get home alive! 

Town Mouse Oh, come, we have no time to spare. 

Town Mouse and Country Mouse Good-bye! Good-bye! 


ScenE II 
(Home of Town Mouse in a cupboard) 

Country Mouse Oh! Oh! Oh! What lovely things to 
eat! Brown sugar and cake! Do you really live here, friend ? 

Town Mouse Well, yes, only sometimes I have to run 
down cellar when Cook comes. 

Country Mouse Who is Cook? 

Town Mouse She comes in sometimes for flour or sugar. 
But come, try some of this sugar. You must be hungry after 
having nothing but dry corn for so long. 

Country Mouse Yum, yum! This sugar is fine. Sh! 
What was that noise? 

Town Mouse Run, run for your life! It’s Cook! (Both 
run out of sight.) 

Cook ‘That mouse has been here again and I do believe I 
saw two tails disappearing down that hole. I must put a trap 
here if the one in the cellar doesn’t catch the mice. But I 
haven’t time to see about it now. I must get dinner. (Mice 
re-enter.) 
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Country Mouse Dear me! I’m trembling all over. 
never had such a dreadful fright. 

Town Mouse Oh, don’t mind a little thing like that. 
Come, I’m hungry. Have some more sugar. 

Country Mouse Little thing! Do you call it a little thing 
to be in danger of your life, and didn’t you run as fast as you 
could ? 

Towyu Mouse Oh, well, let’s eat now. Try some cake. 

Country Mouse I should love to, but I am still afraid. 
I am trembling all over. (Tries some cake.) This cake is 
fine. Hark! What is that noise? 

Town Mouse Hurry this way. Sh! it’s Cat. Don’t 
speak a word. If she gets her paws on you once you'll never 
nibble cake again. (They run to a far corner.) 

Cat It seems to me I smell a mouse. There must be one 
around. I’lltakealook. I’m very hungry and a good mouse 
would go very well. 

Town Mouse (whispering) Come, we'll go to the cellar. 
There’s some finc cheese down there. ’ 

Country Mouse Anywhere to get away! It makes me 
tremble just to look at Cat. She is so big. 


ScenE III 

(Cellar. Cheese on shelf. Trap near by with a bit of cheese 
in it.) 

Town Mouse We are safe here from everyone. Nobody 
comes here very often. Just see this fine cheese. Try a bit! 

Country Mouse 1 am afraid! Town life is too much for 
me. I'll try this small piece of cheese down here in the queer 
box. 

Town Mouse Stop! You will be killed. It’s a trap. 

Country Mouse Trap! What is that? 

Town Mouse Why, the minute you put your paw in for 
the cheese something comes down on your head and you’re 
a dead mouse. I saw my brother killed in that way only last 
week. 

Country Mouse Friend, if you don’t mind, I think I'll go 
back to my home in the barn. I would rather have dry corn 
than be in danger of my life all the time. 

Town Mouse , Well, of course if you feel that way you may 
as well go home. This has been a hard day. 

Country Mouse It certainly has. I must gonow. Good 
by, friend. 

Town Mouse 1 wonder what Frog and Squirrel will say 
when Mouse gets home. 


ScENE IV 
(Barn) 

Frog Friend Mouse has been away for a whole day. I 
wonder how she likes town. 

Squirrel She must be having a splendid time. I have a 
friend who lives in a park intown. He thinks it is fine. But 
of course we are all so pretty that people in town like to look 
at us and feed us. 

Frog I’m sure no one ever saw a more beautiful green 
coat than mine and yet the girls scream when I come near and 
the boys tickle me with straws. 

Squirrel But see my beautiful glossy coat and fine tail. / 
shouldn’t be afraid to go to town. (Scratching is heard.) 

Frog and Squirrel What’s that? (Mouse enters) Why, 
it’s Mouse! 

Frog Well, how did you like it? What did you bring us? 

Town Mouse {I didn’t bring anything but myself, friends. 
It was all I could do to get here. (Pants.) But let me tell you 
one thing. Never gototown. You will be in danger of your 
life all the time. There are Cook and Cat and a trap and ever 
so many things to be afraid of. 

Frog I thought it would end this way. Well, I must go 
and tell the news to Mrs. Toad. 

Country Mouse Now she will go and tell everyone about 
it. Oh, dear! I wish I had stayed at home. I’m so tired! 

Squirrel Dear Mouse, I am sorry you had such a hard 
time. Home must seem good to you. 

Country Mouse Indeed it does. I don’t think I'll ever 
leave again. There’s no place like home. 
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Tenth 

And at the end — you may have guess’d — 

Of all perhaps the very best, 

The busy little housewives come 

Who make for us our “Home, Sweet Home!” 
Eleventh 


Just watch us — each one in his place, 
And you will see — as by we pace — 
That “Labor wears a smiling face!”’ 


March may be given to piano music, with plainly accented 
beats, so that it will be easy for children to give panto- 
mime of their own special kind of work. Real tools may 
be carried,’ as far as possible, if desired. In this case, it 
would be pretty for each group — or some of the groups — 
to give a suitable song. A verse of a Blacksmith’s or 
Shoemaker’s song, with motions; a harvesting or husking 
song; a bit of “School Days,” perhaps, for the teachers; 
any housekeeping song or “Home, Sweet Home” for the 
housekeepers. At the close, all may sing a stanza of 
“America” waving little flags, which they wear or carry 
throughout. 

Make the whole as like a real procession, or pageant, as 
possible. Take plenty of time for each division to do its 
part. Have plenty of flags and enthusiasm. 


Pantomime Dialogue 


INA Lorp McDavitt 
First little girl 
When mamma tucks me into bed 
I shut my eyes up tight, 
And play they’re sorrel blossom leaves 
That always close at night! 
(Children all close eyes.) 


Second litile girl 
I play ’tis Mother Nature smiles 
When mamma gives her kiss; 
I play my hands are clover leaves 
That shut up like this! 
(All close hands and place together.) 


Third little girl 
I play my head is Poppy Bloom; 
I bend my head so; 
I always stop at Poppy Bloom, 
But why — I — don’t — know! 
(All hang heads as if asleep.) 


The Work for Each Day in 
the Week 


LiuiAN CLisBy BRIDGHAM 
Monday 
(Monday trips in dressed in house dress with large apron 
and carrying small tub and rubbing board which 
she puts on a long table that has been placed on 
front part of the stage. She rubs on a handkerchief 
as she recites) 


Ho! Ho! make way for Monday — 
The day the washing’s done. 
I rub and scrub, 
And scrub and rub — 
’Tis anything but fun; 
But when the wash is on the line, 
So clean and snowy white, 
My back may ache (makes face and rubs back) 
Enough to break, 
But I’m glad it’s done all right. 
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Tuesday 
(Tuesday trips in dressed like Monday and carrying 
in her hand a small ironing board, iron and handker- 
chief. She places board on the table and irons 
as she recites) 


Ho! Ho! make way for Tuesday — 
The clothes I iron to-day — 

I fold them straight 

Or lay a plait 

In just the proper way. 

Oh! my! It’s hot work ironing 

(Wipes her forehead.) 

But they look nice, I declare, 
When soft and white; 
They’re ironed just right 

And then hung up to air. 


W ednesday 
(Girl trips in dressed for the street with a shopping bag 
in her hand) 


Ho! Ho! Make way for Wednesday, 
A different sort of day. 
A little work — 
The rest I shirk, 
For this is shopping day. 
Just after lunch I dress up 
Then go down street and try 
To match some thread 
Till I’m most dead, 
But nothing do I buy. 


Thursday 
(Girl trips in with afternoon dress and white apron 
on, carrying some sewing) 


Ho! Ho! Make way for Thursday, 
With thimble, needle, thread 
I sew and mend. 
There is no end 
To the work piled up ahead. 
There’s one big pile of stockings; 
A horrible array 
Of collars, cuffs, 
Of frills and ruffs, 


Oh! I don’t like mending day. (Pouts. 


Friday 
(Girl trips in dressed like Monday, wearing a sweeping 
cap and carrying a broom) 
Ho! Ho! ’Make way for Friday — 
The day the cleaning’s done. 
I sweep and scrub, 
Then dust and rub 
From morn till setting: sun — 
But when the day is over 
I’m happier, I'll be bound — 
For then, I ween, 
My house is clean 
From attic to the ground. 


Saturday 
(Girl dressed same as Monday trips in carrying mixing 
bowl and spoon) 


Ho! Ho! Make way for Saturday 
When we must cook and bake. 
With flour and spice, 
And all things nice, 
A great array I make 
Of bread and pies and puddings, 
Of cookies, tarts and cake, 
Ho! Ho! make way 
For Saturday, 
And the dandy things I bake. 
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Sunday tn 
(Girl trips 1n prettily dressed for church carrying Bible 
and lesson book — when she begins speaking other 
girls drop their work and fold thew arms) 
Ho! ‘Ho! ’Make way for Sunday, 
The day we love the best — 
All work and play 
We put away 
On this, the day of rest. 
Now father dear is with us 
And after church is through 
He reads a book, 
In a quiet shady nook — (Pause.) 
I like Sunday best — don’t you? 
(In unison) 
Oh, every day is good in its way, 
We’re glad to greet them all, 
And let us try — as each goes by — 
To do some good, howe’er small. 


(Pianist ‘plays a march and the girls march around stage 
twice, then exit.. Two men quickly remove table.) 





The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse 


MiLprep E. STALLINGS 
(Dramatized for the second grade) 
SCENE I 
(Barn — dry corn scattered about floor) 

Town Mouse What poor fare you have, friends! Only 
dry corn! You should come to my home and see the fine 
things I have to eat. I can show you how a mouse ought to 
live. 

Country Mouse Oh! how I should love to do so! But 
isn’t it very noisy and crowded in town? I should be afraid. 

Frog Goto town? NotI! My home in the quiet pool 
behind the barn is good enough for me. 

Squirrel I should love to go, but I must store my nuts in 
the barn loft before the boys gather them all. 

Town Mouse Oh, come! You won’t mind the noise and 
the people. Just think of all the fine things to eat. 

Country Mouse Well, I believe I'll try it. Won't you 
come, friends? (To Frog and Squirrel.) 

Frog NotI! I shall stay here in my cool home. 

Squirrel No, thank you, friends. But I wish you good 
luck. 

Country Mouse ‘Thank you! I shall try to bring you 
something from town. 

Frog If you ever get home alive! 

Town Mouse Oh, come, we have no time to spare. 

Town Mouse and Country Mouse Good-bye! Good-bye! 


ScenE II 
(Home of Town Mouse in a cupboard) 


Country Mouse Oh! Oh! Oh! What lovely things to 
eat! Brown sugar and cake! Do you really live here, friend ? 

Town Mouse Well, yes, only sometimes I have to run 
down cellar when Cook comes. 

Country Mouse Who is Cook? 

Town Mouse She comes in sometimes for flour or sugar. 
But come, try some of this sugar. You must be hungry after 
having nothing but dry corn for so long. 

Country Mouse Yum, yum! This sugar is fine. Sh! 
What was that noise? 

Town Mouse Run, run for your life! It’s Cook! (Both 
run out of sight.) 

Cook That mouse has been here again and I do believe I 
saw two tails disappearing down that hole. I must put a trap 
here if the one in the cellar doesn’t catch the mice. But I 
haven’t time to see about it now. I must get dinner. (Mice 
re-enter.) 
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Country Mouse Dear me! I’m trembling all over. 
never had such a dreadful fright. 

Town Mouse Oh, don’t mind a little thing like that. 
Come, I’m hungry. Have some more sugar. 

Country Mouse Little thing! Do you call it a little thing 
to be in danger of your life, and didn’t you run as fast as you 
could ? 

Towy Mouse Oh, well, let’s eat now. Try some cake. 

Country Mouse 1 should love to, but I am still afraid. 
I am trembling all over. (Tries some cake.) This cake is 
fine. Hark! What is that noise? 

Town Mouse Hurry this way. Sh! it’s Cat. Don’t 
speak a word. If she gets her paws on you once you'll never 
nibble cake again. (They run to a far corner.) 

Cat It seems to me I smell a mouse. There must be one 
around. I’lltakealook. I’m very hungry and a good mouse 
would go very well. 

Town Mouse (whispering) Come, we'll go to the cellar. 
There’s some finc cheese down there. f 

Country Mouse Anywhere to get away! It makes me 
tremble just to look at Cat. She is so big. 


Scene III 

(Cellar. Cheese on shelf. Trap near by with a bit of cheese 
in it.) 

Town Mouse We are safe here from everyone. Nobody 
comes here very often. Just see this fine cheese. Try a bit! 

Country Mouse 1 am afraid! Town life is too much for 
me. I'll try this small piece of cheese down here in the queer 
box. 

Town Mouse Stop! You will be killed. It’s a trap. 

Country Mouse Trap! What is that? 

Town Mouse Why, the minute you put your paw in for 
the cheese something comes down on your head and you're 
a dead mouse. I saw my brother killed in that way only last 
week. 

Country Mouse Friend, if you don’t mind, I think I'll go 
back to my home in the barn. I would rather have dry corn 
than be in danger of my life all the time. 

Town Mouse , Well, of course if you feel that way you may 

e ‘ ) y} ; 
as well go home. This has been a hard day. 

Country Mouse It certainly has. I must gonow. Good 
by, friend. 

Town Mouse 1 wonder what Frog and Squirrel will say 
when Mouse gets home. 


ScENE IV 
(Barn) 

Frog Friend Mouse has been away for a whole day. IL 
wonder how she likes town. 

Squirrel She must be having a splendid time. I have a 
friend who lives in a park intown. He thinks it is fine. But 
of course we are all so pretty that people in town like to look 
at us and feed us. 

Frog I’m sure no one ever saw a more beautiful green 
coat than mine and yet the girls scream when I come near and 
the boys tickle me with straws. 

Squirrel But see my beautiful glossy coat and fine tail. / 
shouldn’t be afraid to go to town. (Scratching is heard.) 

Frog and Squirrel What’s that? (Mouse enters) Why, 
it’s Mouse! 

Frog Well, how did you like it? What did you bring us? 

Town Mouse I didn’t bring anything but myself, friends. 
It was all I could do to get here. (Pants.) But let me tell you 
one thing. Never gototown. You will be in danger of your 
life all the time. There are Cook and Cat and a trap and ever 
so many things to be afraid of. 

Frog I thought it would end this way. Well, I must go 
and tell the news to Mrs. Toad. 

Country Mouse Now she will go and tell everyone about 
it. Oh, dear! I wish I had stayed at home. I’m so tired! 

Squirrel Dear Mouse, I am sorry you had such a hard 
time. Home must seem good to you. 

Country Mouse Indeed it does. I don’t think I’ll ever 
leave again. There’s no place like home. 
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NUMBER 


Second Grade Arithmetic 
A. B. W. 
First WEEK 

General outline for week 

1 Counting to 100. 

2 Reading and writing numbers of two digits. Em- 
phasize units and tens columns. 

3 Signs +, —, =. 

1 


23 
4 Combinations making 6:5 4 


3 and reversed. 


5 Original Problems. 
Recitation (15 minutes). 


Monday 
land 2 Counting (3 minutes). 
Place on the board the figures thus: 


I 10 
2 20 
3 30 
4 40 
5 50 
6 60 
7 70 
8 80 
9 90 
0 100 


Call on a child to count to 10, then to count by 10's 
to 100. Have the children note the similarity. Erase 
the figures and have other children repeat same. 

3and4 Combinations and signs (7 min.). 


Place on the’ board thus: 


1 ote 


A child responds 6; then: 
oe Oe 
oo 2 8 Se 
_ ; " etc. 
Erase rapidly and call on children for quick answers. 
Intersperse with combinations making 3, 4 and 5, which 


LESSONS 


most children know readily by the beginning of the second 


year. Then present the combinations in this way, teaching 
plus and equals, and requiring full equations: 

1 = : = $+3= 44+2= 2+4= 
3= 1486 3436 441 43 = 

5 Orjginal Problems. 

From these equations have children make original prob- 
lems. Example: point to 3 + 3 and say, “Children, I 
am going to tell you a story about these numbers. Mary 
had 3 cents and her mother gave her 3 cents more. She 
then had six cents.” Now point to 3 + 2 = and ask the 
children to tell you stories. Lead them to have variety 
in problems by timely suggestions. 


Tuesday 
1 and 2 Same as Monday. 
3 and 4 Review all combinations previously learned 
3 
and teach 3; erase one 3, the other remains. Then show 


that this is what —, minus or subtracting means. After 

explaining the fact in the child’s term “take away,” I 

would insist on “minus” and subtract. Take your com- 
6 

-~4; ask, “What does it take with 4 to make 6?° 


bination 


6 
write it thus: —4; tell them to think 


9 


Someone says 2; 


about that. Then take your other combinations in the same 
manner and drill until answers are told as quickly as you 
can write and erase. This is the method for combination 


drills until combinations ,are all learned. To-day giv 
work thus: 


34+3 
5—3 


6—4 
6—1 


i ll 
eae 
o 
w 


4+ 
6— 


obo 


i 
t Wl 


or 
ho we 
i 


5 Original Problems. 
Point to 6 — 3 and say: 
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There were six roses on a bush and I picked off 3. There 
were 3 roses left on the bush.” 
Children will respond with their stories. 


Wednesday and Thursday 
land 2 Counting, reading and writing of numbers. 
Review counting as on Monday and Tuesday, then 
continue in this way: 


1 ll 21 

2 12 22 

3 13 23 

4 14 24 

5 15 25 

6 16 26 

7 17 27 

8 18 28 

9 19 29 
10 20 30 etc. 


Call attention to the repetition of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

Have the children count objects, number around the 
class over and over again until 100 is reached. Then call 
on children to write numbers, such as, 13, 31, 25, 52, 16, 61, 
etc., and right there begins your teaching of units and tens 
columns to be emphasized in your later work. 

3 and 4 Combinations and signs. 

In your combination drills from now on, carry on your 
work in this manner: Place on the board 3; then in tens 
column place a 1, so it stands now 13; erase your | and 
place 2 thus 23; then 53, etc. 


3 13 23 53 
3 3 3 3 
6 16 26 56 


The children readily see these simple changes and all the 
teacher has to do is to emphasize the fact that units 
célumn must be added first and # remains unchanged. 
Carry this on with all combinations learned so far. 


Friday 


Review all points made during the week. 


SEAT Work 


(To be given during some study period after the recitation.) 








Monday 
3 roses + 3 roses = roses. 
3 balls + 2 balls = —— balls 
4 cents + 2 cents = cents. 
5 cents + 1 cent = —— cents. 
Tuesday 
6—3 = 6—4= 6—2= 5 —2= 


John had 6 cents and spent 3 cents. He had 
left. 

A boy ‘had 5 marbles and lost 2 marbles. He had —— 
marbles left. 





cents 





W ednesday 
6 6 4 3 3 
—3 —2 2 3 
6 sleds — 3 sleds = sleds. 
4 tops + 2 tops = —— tops. 
6 pins — 2 pins = —— pins. 
Thursday 
1 il 61 3 13 73 
5 5 5 3 3 3 
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4 14 4 3 13 88 
2 2 2 2 2 2 

Friday 
Present in this way: 
34+3= 6 
13 + 3 = 16 
43+ 3 = 4 
3+2= 58 +2 = is +2 = 
3 marbles + 2 marbles = marbles 
53 cents + 2 cents = —— cents 
13 balls + 2 balls = —— balls 


SECOND WEEK 


General Outline for Week 

1 Counting to 100. 

2 Reading and writing numbers of two digits emphasiz- 
ing units and tens columns. 

3 Signs +, —, =. 

Pm 2 

4 Combinations making 7:6 5 4 and reversed 

5 Original Problems. 

Present work same as work of first week, reviewing 
combinations previously learned and taking up new com- 
binations. Be sure the children can count, read numbers, 
find pages in books, etc. Have plenty of original problems 
and see that there is variety in them. 


SEAT Work 


Monday 
3 13 63 » @9 
. 2 a 2.8 
7—3= r 2= 7 4= #?#—5 = 
7—3= 47 2= 67 4= 37 —5 = 


In class emphasize the fact over and over that units 
column must be subtracted first and written down, then 
tens column thought of. 


Tuesday 
7 17 G3 &8 ( 2f WW 
—3 —3 44 5 § 5§ 
Tuesday 
7 dolls — 3 dolls = —— dolls 
17 cents — 3 cents = —— cents 
27 balls — 5 balls = —— balls. 
Wednesday 
7—4= 67 — 4 = 6—3 = 146— 3s = 


William had 67 marbles and gave 4 to George. He had 
—— marbles left. 

Mary earned 16 cents and spent 3 cents for a notebook. 
She had —— cents left. 


Thursday 
Number cards may be used. 
13 23 10 . 43 
42 43 13 10 
12 il 23 12 
76 45 76 67 


—32 —23 —24 —35 
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Friday 

3 30 3 30 2 20 

3 30 4 40 5 50 

6 60 7 70 5 50 

—2 —» 4 =e —2 —20 

Note Give drills like this every day with your new combinations. 


THIRD WEEK 


General eutline for week 
1 Counting to 100. 
9 


2 Reading and writing numbers of two digits. 
3 Signs +,—, X , =. 


123 4 
4 Combinations making 8:7 6 5 4 and reversed 
5 Teach: 
3 
3+3= 6 3 2X 3 = 6 
6 
2 
2 
2+2+2=6 2 3x 2=6 
6 
2 
2+2=4 2 2x2=4 
4 
4 
4+4=8 4 2x4=8 
8S 
2 
2 
24+2+2+2=8 2 4xX2=8 
9 
8 
Note Emphasize the three ways of expressing the same fact. 
6 Teach: 
One quart = two pints, 


One nickle = five cents. 

7 Original Problems. 

In addition to problems in addition and subtraction 
start the children in making problems in multiplication 
such as2 X 3 = 6. “If one apple costs 3 cents, two apples 
will cost 2 X 3 cents or 6 cents.” 

This will add variety to your work and will be a begin- 
ning for a drill which should last ail through the year. 


SEAT WorK 





Monday 
6+ 3 = 1+ 3 = 9%+3= 
15 dollars + 3 dollars = —— dollars 
2xX3= 2xX4= 3X2= 
2 X 4 cents = cents 
2.X 3 balls = —— balls 
Tuesday 
One apple costs 2 cents, 3 apples will cost 2 X 3 cents or 
—— cents. 
One orange costs 4 cents. Two oranges cost 2 x 4 cents 
or —— cents. 
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Wednesday 
18 7 86 78 
- 4 —35 —43 —23 
43 43 23 40 
22 4 12 16 
21 11 33 2 
Thursday 
One quart = —— pints. 
Three quarts = —— pints 
Two quarts = —— pints. 
Four quarts = —— pints. 
Friday 
One pint of milk costs 4 cents. One quart of milk costs 
————> COURS. 
One nickel = cents. 
One nickel + 3 cents = cents. 
One nickel — 3 cents = —— cents. 


FourTtH WEEK 


General outline for week 
1 Counting. 


2 Reading and writing of numbers. 
3 Signs +, —, X, =. 
4 Combinations making 9: 
2.3: 4 
New: 8 7 6 5 
3 
xs 3 
3 
tof 4 = 4 of 6 = tof 8 = 
4 of 6 = 3 of 9 = tof 8 = 


In beginning the fractional parts, be sure to call 
attention to the fact that the denominator (I always say 
the number below the line) always shows into how many 
parts the whole is divided. Example, 3, }. Cut an apple 
into two parts, then four parts. Show them thirds and 
sixths in the same way; a few illustrations of this sort will 
suffice. Then give a child 4 objects and tell him to 
divide them equally between two children. Each will 
have 4 of 4 or 2. Write on the board 4 of 4 = 2. Now 
take six objects; divide them equally between two children 
and write 4 of 6 = 3. Develop 3} of 8 in the same way. 
Then give quick work, such as } of 6 cents =? 3 of six 
balls = ? 40f8 marbles = ? etc. 

Develop thirds and fourths in the same way and give 
problems for quick drills along with the beginning tables 
and combination drills. Examples: 3 + 3,2 X 4, 3 of 6, 
6— 4,3 X 3, 6 + 3, etc. 


SEAT WorK 


Notre The combinations should be so thoroughly learned by drills 
in class work under the immediate supervision of the teacher that it 
will not be necessary for children to “count up” for their problems 
in seat work. If you find this being done, it shows more drill work 
should be given before the child is allowed to do his seat work. 


Monday 


© —-:2 ‘as 4+ 3= 4+5= 

19 — 3 = %4+3= 4+5= * 

79 —_3 = 74+ 3= 34+ 5= 

89 — 3 = 4+3= 94+ 5= 
24 cents + 3 cents = cents. 





89 tops — 3 tops = —— tops. 
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nie DO 
x 
ce 
li 
ni 
x 
bo |) 
' 
' 
tole GO 
x 


Wednesday 

of 6 cents 
of 8 cents 
of 4 cents 
of 2 cents 
of 1 quart 





——— pint. 
Note The child by this time should be able to fill two blanks, so 
, 3 and 4, I have not written “cents.” 


OTA tlh no nono 


in 
Thursday 
In class develop 3 of 6. 4 of 9. 


32 21 2% 31 
x3 x3 x3 x3 


% of 6 tops = 
$% of 6 sleds = ——- ——. 
4 of 9 cents = 





Friday 
tt 73 O4 77 - 656 
5 5 5 5 3 
98 76 79 &8 69 
—34 —32 —25 —3-4 —37 


The secret of success in all primary numbers is drill, 
drill, drill, and to make this constant drill of interest to the 
child, variety in presentation to the child is of great 
importance. 

By the end of the first month the child should be thor- 
oughly familiar with all combinations to 9; the signs, plus, 
minus, times and equals; the measures, pint and quart; 
the nickel; the counting, reading and writing of numbers to 
100. 

If he has mastered these fundamentals, ke is ready to 
apply them in simple addition, subtraction and multipli- 
cation. I have found that the multiplication tables are 
much easier taught along with the combinations which 
make them, as this adds variety to the presentation of the 
same fact. 


Their Times Table Exchange 


Etta E. PRESTON 


They were gathered around the radiator thawing out 
before the day’s work. 

“What’s new in times tables?’’ demanded the youngest 
member, anxiously. 

“Don’t you know that there is nothing new under the 
sun, dear child?” laughed Miss Harper. “Surely not in 
times tables.”’ 

“Oh, but there must be and I am certainly in need of the 
inspiration,” responded the youngest member. 

“Q. E. D. where there is a demand there is a supply?” 
queried Miss Fox. 

“Allow me to suggest that we have a times table ex- 
change,” ventured the teacher of Room 4. 

“Where? When?” came the eager chorus. 

“Here and now, while we are thawing out. What is 
your pet device, Miss Fox?” 

*“We all enjoy the times table guessing game,” responded 
Miss Fox. 
“Tell us about it,’’ chimed the chorus. 
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“With pleasure. One child chooses, for instance, the 
combination 3 X 6 = 18 in the 6 table, goes to the board, 
takes chalk and announces to the class, ‘I am a child of the 
6 family. Can you guess my name?’ Perhaps the first 
pupil answers ‘Are you 7 X 6 = 42?’ 

““No I am not 7 X 6 = 42,’ responds the child placing 
that combination on the board. 

“Are you 9 X 6 = 54?’ asks the next. 

““No, I am not 9 X 6 = 54,’ answers the child, placing 
that combination on the board under the other. 

“When the right answer is given, the child answers, ‘ Yes, 
Iam3 X 6 = 18,’ places the combination on the board and 
gives the chalk to the successful child, who continues the 
game.” 

“Fine!” cried the youngest member? “TI shall do that 
too. Who’s next?” 

“T sometimes use a measurement drill,” answered Miss 
Harper. “I pass rulers to the pupils in the first row. They 
pass to the board and each draws a line of the length I 
dictate to him. I usually require such lengths as 7”, 9”, 
5’, 8”, 6” and 12”, for these give drill in the hardest com- 
binations. I require them to work rapidly and to face about 
when through. Then I ask them to tell how long their line 
is and how long it would be if it were two times as long. 
They recite in this way — ‘ My line is 7” long. If it were 
two times as long, it would be 14” long.’ 

“When the first row have all recited they pass to their 
seats and pass rulers across to the next row. These go 
through a similar recitation, but are drilled, for instance, 
on the 4 table. So we continue through all the tables. 
They like it immensely.” 

“T should think they would,” said the others in one breath. 

“We love the Self-Rewarding Times Tables,” announced 
the teacher of Room 4. 

“Self-Rewarding Times Tables! I suppose you call vir- 
tue its own reward,” gasped the youngest member. 

“No, indeed! In its stead some colored chalk,” she an- 
swered, “We are careful also not to do this too often. 
But on the chosen “self-rewarding days” I place on the 
board a row of colored stars, then call on the pupils, one at 
a time, to recite tables, trying to give each one the table 
in which he is weakest. When the table has been recited 
in order I quizz the child on the three hardest combinations, 
and if no mistakes are made, his name goes in front of a 
colored star. Sometimes, instead of colored stars, I place 
a bright piece of chalk in the chalk tray and let each suc- 
cessful child place his own name on the board with it.” 

“Blessed be the inventor of colored chalk,” said the 
youngest member. 

“Special days are glorious days for times tables drill,” 
interrupted Miss Fox. 

“How so?” inquired Miss Harper. 

“Take Thanksgiving Day as an example,” responded 
Miss Fox. “We had a spinning wheel on the board and 
used it for drill on the 4 tables, a number on each spoke 
anda big4inthecenter. It was great fun to play Priscilla, 
and each successful spinner won drawing paper and crayons 
with which to make a Thanksgiving picture. On Christ- 
mas Day a Christmas tree bloomed with times tables 
packages and on Flag Day a host of tiny flags inserted in a 
card on which I had written a mixture of combinations to 
be recited made ‘Virtue its own reward,’ as some one was 
saying a minute ago.” 

“As for you,” and they all turned to the youngest mem- 
ber, “You don’t pretend to receive all this and give noth- 
ing. Come, let’s hear your pet scheme.” 

“T was thinking,” she answered briskly, “that our bean 
bags and indoor recess could be made to combine pleasure 
and profit in a wonderful times tables drill. One child 
in the middle could wear a large figure 6, or whatever num- 
ber one chose to give her, and the circle about her could be 
labeled in mixed order with the figures from 1 to 12. Then 
‘let the battle proceed.’ ” 

“Good idea and very appropriate for to-day,” they all 
chorused. “Let us have another exchange some day. 
This one has surely been a success.” 
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September Poster— Paper Cutting 





The Teacher’s Treasure Box for September 


CAROLINE 


(Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in 
the primary grades.) 

CLYTIE: 

Clytie was a dear little nymph. 
the bottom of the sea. 

The ocean fairies all loved Clytie. 
beautiful frocks of green sea moss. 

The little sea nymph had a pleasant home, and she 
dressed like a princess. You would have thought she had 
everything to make her happy. 

But Clytie was not happy. She had heard a mermaid 
sing about a great light that could be seen above the 
water. She felt that she could not be content until she 
had seen that light. 

The water fairies were afraid to take her to the top of 
the water, and she dared not venture alone. One morning, 
however, she was taking a drive in her shell carriage drawn 
by turtles. It was very warm and the turtles went so 
slowly that Clytie fell asleep. 

When she awoke she was out of the water on an island. 
Only a few feet aw ay two children were playing. 

“There it comes!” she heard one of the children say 
to the other. She looked toward the east, and there she 
saw a great red ball rising higher and higher in the sky. 
It was the beautiful light of which she had dreamed so 
long. 

All at once the birds began to sing their morning song. 
The flowers unfolded their leaves and it was bright day. 
 Clytie was charmed. All day long she sat on a rock and 
watched the light. When the sun set she cried, because 
she could see it no longer. 

She drove the turtles home, but she could hardly \wait 
for the night to pass. Very early the next morning she 


She lived in a cave at 


They made her 


GRIFFIN 


hurried to the island again, this time with her swiftest 
gold fish for horses. 

She drove to the island every day. She loved the bright 
sun more and more. She always wished that she might 
grow more like the beautiful bright light. 

One night after the sun set and she was ready to go 
home, she found that she could not move her feet. She 
leaned over the water and she knew that her dream had 
come true. A yellow sunflower looked back at her from 
the water. 

Clytie’s yellow hair had turned to petals and her sea- 
weed dress to leaves. Her feet were roots that held her 
fast to the ground. 

To this day the sunflowers love the same beautiful light. 
They keep their yellow faces toward the bright sun from 
morning until night.—Adapted 


How TO BE SUNNY 
I know a little lady 
Who, be it bright or shady, 
Laughs and sings, and sings and laughs 
In such a merry way — 


That, on a day made shady 
By dark gray clouds, my lady 
Laughed till birds flew out to sing, 
And the clouds all flew away. 


— Apples of Gold 


AxsouT JACK 


Jack was a St. Bernard dog. 
When Jack was only three months old, he learned to turn 
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door knobs with his teeth. From that time, as long as he 
lived, he went from one room to another as often as he 
pleased. The only trouble was, he never shut’ the door 
behind him. 

One day, while Jack was still a puppy, he stood in the 
house looking out of the window. Another dog came 
along outside and Jack saw him. Never thinking about 
the glass, Jack jumped right through it. Of course he 
broke the glass. 

Jack was very much frightened, and you may be sure he 
never jumped through another window-pane. 


Tue Boy tHat LAuGHS 


I know a funny little boy — 
The happiest ever born; 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan; 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny-bone? 


There is sunshine in each word he speaks; 
His laugh is something grand; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done; : 
The school-room for a joke he takes — 

His lessons are but fun. 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry; 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout, and mope, and sigh. 
— George Cooper 


SENTENCES 


The fish lives in the pond. 
The fish has fins. 

What can he do with his fins? 
The little bird lives in a tree. 
The bird has wings. 

What can he do with his wings? 


Tue Basy 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
Something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 
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Feet, whence did you come, you darling things 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


How did they all come just to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 
— George Macdonald 


MARY AT THE FARM 


Mary is six years old. She spent last summer at her 
grandfather’s farm. 

Mary’s grandfather had a flock of white ducks. Every 
night he shut the ducks up in the duck house. Every 
morning they went to the pond for a swim. 

The ducks were very tame. Mary often picked one up 
and carried it in her arms to the pond. When she reached 
the pond she threw the duck in. Then she would go back 
to the duck house and take another to the pond. 

One morning Mary had on red stockings. She “had 
started for the duck house, when she heard a loud “ Gobble, 
gobble,” behind her. There was a big turkey gobbler, 
with his wings and tail spread. 

When the turkey saw Mary’s red stockings he started 
after her. He gobbled loudly as he ran. 

Mary started for the house. She ran as fast as sh 
could, the turkey close at her heels. She ran up the steps 
across the porch, through the hall, and part way up th 
stairs. There her mother heard her calling. 

The turkey was driven out of the house. Mary never 
wore red stockings again while she was on the farm. 


THE FLy 


Baby-bye, 
Here’s a fly, 
Let us watch him, you and I, 
How he crawls 
Up the walls, 
Yet he never, never falls! 
I believe with six such legs, 
You and I could walk on eggs! 
There he goes, 
On his toes, 
Tickling, tickling baby’s nose. 


Sun-bright eye 
Has the fly, 
Rainbows on his back are spread; 
That small speck 
Is his neck! 
See him nod and beck. 
I can show you, if you choose, 
Where to look and find his shoes, 
Three small pairs, 
Tipped with hairs, 
Are the kind he always wears. 


In the sun 
Webs are spun; 
What if he gets into one? 
When it rains, 
He remains 
Indoors on the window panes. 
Tongues to talk have you and I, 
God has given the little fly 
No such things, 
So he sings 
With his tiny buzzing wings. 


Catch him? No! 
Let him go; 

Never hurt an insect so. 
But no doubt 
He flies out 
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Just to roam and gad about. 
Now you see his wings of silk 
Have been in the baby’s milk! 
Fie, oh, fie, 
Foolish fly; 
How, oh how, will you get dry? 
— Theodore Tilton 


KwNock AT THE Door 


‘ Knock at the door, 
’ Peep in, 
Lift up the latch, 
Walk in. 


THE FARMER AND THE DONKEY 


Once upon a time a farmer and his son went to a fair to 
buy a donkey. 

After looking about for some time the farmer said to his 
son, “Here is just the beast for us! He is so strong that 
I am sure he will do plenty of work, and you will be able 
to ride upon his back.” 

So he bought the donkey, and all three started for home. 

As they led the donkey along the road, they met some 
men, who said to the farmer, ““Why don’t you ride the 
donkey? How silly you are to walk when you might ride!” 

On hearing this the farmer said, “The men are right, 
but the donkey is not strong enough to carry both. You 
shall ride him, my son.” 

So they went on their way till they met a man who 
shouted to them, “Get down, you lazy boy, and let your 
father ride!” 

The boy jumped down at once, and the farmer mounted 
the donkey. 

They had not gone far when they met some women, 
who said, “There’s a selfish old man! See, he rides and 
lets his little boy walk. Why don’t you take him up behind 

ou?” 

“Very well,” said the farmer. “Anything to please 
you!” So he mounted his son behind him. 

In this way they had nearly reached home when some 
one said, “What a shame to make one small donkey carry 
both of you! You are just as able to carry the donkey as 
he is to carry you.” 

“Anything to please you!” said the farmer. So they 
tied the donkey’s legs together, and, slinging him upon a 
stout pole, they went on their way carrying the donkey 
between them. 

How the people laughed, to be sure! But they did not 
mind, and kept on their way, though they found the weight 
almost too much for them. 

But the donkey did not like to be carried. He tried to get 
free by kicking as hard as he could. 

Just as they were crossing a bridge the donkey broke 
the ropes and fell into the river, where he was drowned. 

The farmer found that he could not please everybody, and 
in trying to do so, he lost his donkey too. — Adapted 


Littte Betty BLve 


Little Betty Blue, 
Lost her very best shoe. 
What can Betty do? 
Buy her another, 
To match the other. 
Then she can walk upon two. 
— Selected 


Tue First PApER-MAKERS * 
(To be read or told to the children) 


Can you guess who were the first paper makers? Years 
before paper was used for writing or printing, tiny little 
ladies made it every year. They built their houses of paper 
instead of wood — or rather they made the paper out of 
wood. 

*Used by special! permission. 
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These little ladies taught man how to use wood for his 
paper. The little ladies were wasps. 

The little paper maker wears a striped gown of black and 
yellow, with dainty gauze about it. She has six legs, 
a tiny waist, a large head, a big mouth, and a great many 
eyes. She has a sharp sting that she sometimes uses when 
she wishes to defend herself. 

At the top of her head are three little knob-like, simple 
eyes. At the sides are eyes made of many little eyes. 
Each of the small eyes looks just one way instead of turn- 
ing from side to side. Near the eyes are long, jointed 
feelers that move quickly when touched. 

The wasp’s brush and comb are fastened to its legs, and 
are used to keep the feelers clean. The mouth takes the 
place of hands and all the tools a paper-maker needs to 
use. 

The wings are of gauze and are fastened to the throat. 
The two front wings have creases down the middle so 
that they can be folded like a fan. This makes the wasp 
small and not easily seen when at rest. The rough edges 
of the wings are like hooks and eyes. 

The sting is used only when the wasp is afraid of being 
hurt. It is sharp and pointed. When the wasp is troubled 
it darts out the sting and pricks its enemy. A poison is 
left in the wound. 

What becomes of the wasps in the winter? Many of 
them freeze to death. Others starve when the flowers fade 
and no honey can be gathered. Still others, who hide in 
holes in the ground, are washed away in heavy storms. 
A few queen wasps find a warm crack in some building or 
tree, and curl up and go to sleep for the winter. 

The first warm day of spring wakes the queen wasp. 
Her husband never knows where to hide during the winter 
and always dies, so the queen must begin building alone. 
She has no time to stretch and groan and wish for another 
nap. She must be up and doing as soon as she awakes. 

Breakfast must be found first. She has eaten nothing 
for five months and she is very hungry. 

Then she must hunt for a house lot. She chooses a 
quiet spot either on a tree, under the eaves of a house or 
barn, or in a hole under ground. She finds some hole that 
a rabbit or mouse has left. With her strong mouth she 
digs and digs until the hole suits her in shape and size. 

Next she finds some weather-beaten wood for building 
the house. She cuts it into a fine powder with her jaw. 
Again and again she flies from tree to hole with the powdered 
wood. She takes a sticky gum from her mouth, and with 
this she works the wood dust into coarse paper. 

Let us.watch her build a house. The floor is laid first. 
It is a layer of paper on the bottom of the hole. A stout 
wall of paper is stretched from the middle of the floor to 
the top of the hole. About this wall the roof and cells 
are arranged. 

The door of the house is at the bottom, and the door 
of each cell is at the bottom too. The first three cells are 
cup-shaped, and about a tenth of an inch deep. After 
they are finished the queen wasp lays in each a tiny egg. 

But there is more work to be done. More rooms or 
cells must be made for other eggs. The busy little mother 
leaves the eggs to hatch alone and hurries off to gather 
more wood. New cells are hung beside the first, and as 
each is finished she lays another egg. 

By the time the queen wasp has finished a few more 
cells the first three eggs have hatched. Hungry babies 
indeed are the little worm-like grubs that craw] out of theeggs. 

They lie in their cradles head downward and watch for 
food. They will eat bits of fruit, meat, flies, and spiders, 
but they like best the honey their mother brings. 

As the children grow the cells they live in have to be built 
larger for them, and there is no one to do this but the 
mother wasp. After a time the first three grubs grow fat 
and sleepy and are old enough to work. They spin a silky 
web to cover the door of their cell. Their wings grow and 
they are strong wasps. They are soon quite as busy as 
the queen. Like good daughters they are always ready to 
help their mother. 
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The brother wasps are lazy. They are smaller than the 
queen wasp and the sisters, and not nearly as strong or as 
wise. They are called drones. (Do you see now why 
lazy people are called drones?) 

By the last of the summer the wasps’ nest is a fine house 


NATURE 
The Caterpillar 


Ruts O. DYER 
CHOOL had just begun after the long summer 
vacation and the days were still warm. The children 
from the third grade room had started out with 
Miss White for a nature study lesson, but they 
had scarcely gone a hundred yards from the school-house, 
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when one of the children saw a caterpillar on the walk. It 
was a large fuzzy brown one, and as the boy shouted out, 
“Look out —there’s a caterpillar!’”’ the smaller ones in 
the class jumped back as if they were afraid. 

“Well, well,” said Miss White, “don’t be afraid of this 
fuzzy old fellow. See, I will spread my handkerchief down, 
and let him crawl up on it, then we will go under the shade 
of that big tree and hear his story. I’m sure he has a story 
to tell. Haven’t you, little caterpillar?” And as Miss 
White held the fuzzy little body up to her face, even the 
smallest children felt that she had met another one of her 
many friends in this ugly little caterpillar. 

So they all ran eagerly to the large tree which had been 
pointed out, and Miss White sat with the caterpillar crawl- 
ing over her handkerchief. “See, children,’ she said, 
“how he lifts his head. I am sure he would like to tell 
you his story. I will listen closely and I feel sure I can 
find out what he would tell you if he could talk, then I shall 
tell it to you. See, he is ready to begin now.” 

“Perhaps you will not believe me when I tell you that 
my mother was a beautiful butterfly. But whether you 
believe me or not, that is true. She laid the egg from 
which I came on the leaf of a milkweed plant, then she 
went away and was found dead about a hundred yards 
farther on. 

“What was that you said? I talk about it as if I didn’t 
care? Well, you must remember that we never see our 
mothers and should not know them if we did see them. 
We do not need any assistance in hatching out from the 
eggs. My mother took great care to lay her eggs on the 
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with many, many cosy rooms. Then the family must 
leave it, and go off and hide to find shelter from the cold. 
Few of the wasps find safe places. Many of the busy, 
happy family must die at the first visit of Jack Frost. 

— Adapted 


LESSONS 


leaf of a plant which would give the small caterpillars 
food. She was careful, too, to glue them on so the rain 
would not wash them off. These eggs had been laid four 
or five days when I began moving inside my little shell. 
I was alive and wanted to get out. I had strong jaws so I 
began biting a hole in one end of the shell which held me 
@ prisoner. Soon the hole was large enough to let the 
queer crumpled little caterpillar, which was I, out. 

“Now the first thing I did after getting out of my shell 
was to eat it. I did not do this because I was hungry. To 
tell you the truth, I do not know why I did it. All cater- 
pillars do, I am told. It is well they do, too, for if they 
did not the empty shell would be a good sign post for a 
bird to tell him where to find a good juicy caterpillar. 

“T rested awhile after eating my discarded home, then 
I felt so hungry I decided to eat something that I really 
liked. 

“T knew the leaf on which I had been resting would 
make good food. So I began and ate all except the tough 
veins. My, but it did taste good! After eating awhile 
I was ready to rest again and I felt it was much safer to 
crawl to the under side of the leaf than to rest on top of it, 
for if a bird saw me he would eat me without any ceremony. 

“T am very different from a girl or a boy in looks. For 
one thing, I have twelve little eyes while you have only 
two. Just think of twelve eyes, six on each side of my head! 
And yet with all these eyes, I cannot see any thing unless 
it is right before me. 

“T have sixteen legs, too. Six of these legs are called 
true legs and are under my body next to my head. These 
six legs have horny claws, and are jointed so I can use them 
in walking. 

“Then I have ten other legs farther back towards the 
tail end of my body. They are very short and stubby and 
are called prop legs because they help to prop my body up 
above the leaf. On the tip of each of these prop legs are 
tiny hooks that hook around the little hairs on the stem of 
the milkweed and keep me from falling off. 
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“T know you usually think of a caterpillar as crawling 
about all day and never doing any work, but you are mis- 
taken, for we do have some work to do. 

“We have a little tube or spinnerette in our lower lips, 
through which we spin very delicate floss-like silk. With 
this silk we make ourselves houses on the leaves by bending 
the leaf and making a little tent. Then we hold it in place 
with silk thread. We have to have new suits just as you 
boys do, but we get ours in a very different way. When we 
have eaten a great many green leaves we grow very fat 
and our skin gets too tight for us, then we know we are 
ready for a new suit. We get very sleepy and sluggish, 
and we fasten ourselves securely to a leaf so we cannot 
fall off. Soon our skin begins to split open and we creep 
out and find ourselves in a brand new suit, much softer 
and prettier than the former one. That is an easy way 
to get a new suit, is it not? 

“When little boys get through with an old suit of clothes, 
they usually give them away, but we caterpillars do not 
do that, for who would want our old clothes? 

“Oh, no, we eat our old clothes. I have changed my 
clothes many times. 

“Do you see my horns? They are a beautiful orange 
color, and they have a very queer odor. When a bird or 
any insect that eats caterpillars comes near, I stick out 
these queer little horns, and, as they do not like the odor, 
they fly away very quickly. 

“But we have even a better way of frightening our 
enemies. Just watch me and see how I walk. I move 
from side to side and never go in a straight line. In this 
way I frighten anything that sees me. 

“Oh dear me, I feel so restless! I must creep to the 
ground and hunt for a safe, sheltered spot where I can pre- 
pare for a long nap, for I feel sure that my sleeping time 
has come. 

“Tf you care to, you may watch me and see just how I 
do it. 

“When I find a good branch I shall walk out along its 
under side and spin a carpet of silk thread. I shall make 
one spot in this carpet very thick. When it is finished, 
I shall wriggle up on it and hook my last pair of legs into the 
thick spot. Then I shall let go with all the rest of my legs 
and swing my head downward just as the boys do when 
“hey hang by their toes to a trapeze. 

“You will not be able to watch me through all my manceu- 

res, for I must swing from the under side of this branch 
all day and all night. I shall not hang my head down 
straight, but I curve my head up towards the tail. This 
will make my skin stretch so very tight over my rounded 
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back that it will soon split and surivel away. After awhile, 
it will be only a dry little bundle which clings to my last 
pair of legs, for I shall succeed in jerking out the hind part 
of my body by wiggling and twisting. Then I shall take 
hold of the thick part of my carpet with the hooks on my 
tails. My old skin, my two horns, and my ten prop legs 
will suddenly drop off and I shall be left there hanging from 
the twig all wrapped in a pretty green case. This case 
will turn brown, for winter must pass before I shall break 
my cradle open and come out a beautiful butterfly. 

“Oh, I am so sleepy I cannot tell you more now, so I 
shall have to say good-by!” 

Stories and books which may be used in connection with 
the nature study lesson on the caterpillar: 


The Green Worm — Cat Tails and Other Tales. 
Grasshopper Green’s Garden — Julia Schwartz. 

Life Histories of American Insects — Weed. 
Autobiography of a Butterfly — Agnes Daulton. 

In The Child’s World — Emilie Poulsson. 

The Story of a Caterpillar — Stories of Humble Friends. 
A Family Quarrel — Outdoor Secrets — Boyle. 


Poems which may be used in connection with the nature 
study lesson on the caterpillar: 


What Happened to a Tired Little Worm — Primary 
Plan Book — S pring. 

The Caterpillar — Mrs. Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 

Butterfly Babies — Stories in Season — Marian George. 

The Caterpillar — Three Years With the Poets. 


Songs which may be used in connection with the nature 
study lesson on the caterpillar: 


The Caterpillar — Smith’s Book — Part II. 
Caterpillar and Moth — Hill Song Book. 

The Caterpillar — Mrs. Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 
The Caterpillar — Small Songs for Small Singers. 


Stories and books which may be used in connection with 
the nature study lesson on the butterfly: 


Life of a Butterfly — Cat Tails and Other Tales. 
The Green House with Gold Nails — Wiltse. 

Life History of a Butterfly — Litile Folks’ Land. 
Grasshopper Green’s Garden — Julia Schwartz. 
Life Histories of American Insects — Weed. 

The Autobiography of a Butterfly — Agnes Daulton. 


A Tired Little Worm 


Tenderly 


Music by FLORENCE STEARN 
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In the Child’s World — Emilie Poulsson. 
Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors — Kelly. 


Poems which may be used in connection with the nature 


study lesson on the butterfly: 
A Riddle — Primary Plan Book — Spring. 


The Butterfly — Primary Plan Book — Spring. 


To a Butterfly — William Wordsworth. 


One Day — Rhymes for Little Readers — Seegmiller. 


Songs which may be used in connection with the nature 
study lesson on the butterfly: 


Butterfly and Moth — Song Stories for the Kindergarten. 
Butterfly — Brown and Emerson’s Songs. 

Butterflies — Songs and Stories — Holmes and Gaynor. 
The Butterfly — The Song Primer — Bentley. 
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Around the Year 


AticeE E. ALLEN 


I Someone will say, 


‘How I wish he’d come again!’” 
The Month of Harvests atterea ; 
° Said a little girl, 


Smiles are more than sunshine, With a bobbing curl, 5 
Love is more than gold; And a big black frown just under, 
Patient hearts and toiling hands “Tf I should smile, 


Bring joy and wealth untold! — Unknown Not frown. for awhile 
a e : T re Ben ole , op??? 
(By giving a line or two of the quotation each week, as suggested Would folks be glad, I wonder: 
at the end of the month, the children will have it for their own. ) 
The topics and verses assigned for each week are intended to help 


° * TED SMILES 

the children to understand the meaning and beauty of the Month BoRROWED SMILES 

os es ee Pe pe ee ee The Man in the Moon looks brimful of fun; 

cept Will be seen that the couplets, “Smiles,” “Love,” “Work,” an Yet he hasn’t a smile of his own — not one! 
Harvests” — each carrying out the thought of the week and com- | s th all { » tle Seller 0 

plete in itself — if put together, form a four verse recitation or exer- He borrows them all from the big jolly sun — 

cise.) 


We’re glad enough of them when daylight is done. 
First Week 
96 na a ia al 2 Ot . Bobby brought some yellow apples 
OCto CUREES SFC More Laan Sunsaae. For the teacher when he came; 
Bertha with a spray of woodbine 


THE First Day 


Verses Trimmed the desk with scarlet flame; 
A, used in connection with reading or language work, or for Suniahs brought samen purple asters, 
And they brighten all the aisles, 
SUNSHINE I’ve no leaf, no fruit, no flower, 
Outside —sunshine’s made of sun, But I’ve brought along some smiles! 


: y, > ! 
Inside — out of work and fun! Second Week 
ee Subject — Love. 
SMILES Motto — “Love is more than gold!” 
Faces full of smiles and twinkles 
Haven’t room for scowls and wrinkles. Verses 


More THAN GOLD 
Fields of gold below, 
Said the sun so bright, Skies of gold above; 


“With all my might, Better far, one little heart 
I'll shine and shine — and then Brimming full of. love! 


When I go away, (Continued on page 444) 


I WONDER 
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Bead Chains 


Do you ever use the bead chains made by your children 


for room decoration? We have a gloomy looking cup- 

board in one corner of the room, which used to be my pet ext ont 
abomination, until the boys and girls suggested a nice 

original way of brightening it. We made some long chains 


in all sorts of colors and patterns and then colored and cut 
out some boys and girls. The most skilful boy cut out a 





—not just yet, because you are so busy 








large paper May-pole. This was fastened on the cupboard in the preparatory part of your autumn 
. door oy the yy J prose “ow it. Mera boys _ aba work — we are going to make another 
grouped round it and the chains pinned on their hands so * 
that they appeared to be holding them. We added some suggestion as to the great Good 
chalk grass and the picture was complete. Everybody Teeth — Good Health cause which has 
agreed that the corner was now the brightest in the room. | 
We also made a most effective rainbow with bead chains. been 294 ab y helped by _ teachers of 
E. H.C. America. 
Spelling Meanwhile we know that this cause 
A satisfactory way of obtaining good spelling results of Good Teeth—Good Health is in 


is to let the children fold their paper so as to make four your minds—we know it because the 
columns or spaces. On the first line they write their name 


and the date. On the next line in the first space, write response from teachers everywhere in 


Monday, second space, Tuesday, and so on. ; our co-operative work for past seasons 
Then on Monday the words are dictated and written 


in the first space, and papers collected. On Tuesday, showed an enthusiastic belief im the 
these are passed back, corrected and the spelling words for practical work of arousing in the chil- 
Tuesday are written in the second space. Wednesday ° eed ood 
and Thursday the same. Then Friday’s lesson consists dren a sense of the vital n of g 

of some of these words in sentences, which are dictated and teeth. 


written on the other side of the paper. 
Thus the children have a record of their week’s work, 


We know it because in a single year 
and they are very proud when allowed to take this home 





with five stars on it. Sometimes the small illustrations teachers personally distributed a vast 
in the Primary EpucaTION may be cut out, colored and number of our trial tubes of Ribbon 
pasted upon the papers as a reward for good work. — Dental Cream, with Pledge Cards en- 
a listing the promise of the children to 
A Trip Around the World give daily care to their teeth. 
A nice little rest game for Second Grade children is the , : 
following: ¥ Our free trial tubes—but we will 
Name each row of desks a country. speak of that next month. 


We happen to have seven rows in our room, so we name 
them as follows: 


“Sweden,” “Germany,” “Italy,” “Holland,” “Ireland,”’ Yours for Good Teeth—Good Health 
“England,” and “China.” 


hen “A tri d the World” i 
ath COLGATE & CO. 


The teacher says, “All aboard!” All rows turn toward 


the right. The first row rises and shouts “Sweden!”’ 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Then they run lightly on toes around the room, to last 

row of seats. Each row slides along to next seat in next Established 1806 

row, being sure to keep on his own “ track’’ — thus leaving 


last row empty. The children who ran around room from 
first row take those seats, and “ All aboard!”’ is again called. 
Each row slides along to next seat and the children who 
are in the first row of seats shout the name of their country 
(England!) as they rise and run. When each row has been 
around the world’ and has arrived “home,” they all shout 
“‘America”’ and immediately rise and sing “My Country, 
*tis of Thee.” 

This game is very lively and restful, as it gives every- 
body a complete change of position and work. 

EvuGEn1A Hoicoms 





Seat Work Device 


. My second graders enjoy working with their letter boxes 

_ very much. We build each day’s word drill, or sometimes 
a part of the reading lesson. I have cut out the little monthly 
stories and sentences for blackboard reading from Primary 
Epucation and have pasted them on heavy cardboard. The 
children read a story to themselves first, then build it on the 
desk with a letter-box. 
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(Continued from page 442) 
LovE 


Hearts where love is always present 
Haven’t room for things unpleasant! 


Love’s Way 
To do kind little deeds each day, 
Love always finds a happy way. 


My ScHOooL-Room 


My thoughts are little children 
Who come to school to me, 
And I must teach them to be glad 

And loving as can be! 


LovE Is A CANDLE 
Love is a candle, 
Your heart is its socket; 
Love is gold coin, 
Your heart is its pocket; 
The more that you give — 
Love-light or love-money, 
The more you will have — 
Now, isn’t that funny? 


Third Week 
Subject — Work. 
Motto — “Patient hearts and toiling hands.” 


Verses 


Patience! That’s the grown-up name, 
But I’m sure it means the same, 

For little folks, at any rate, 

When Mother says, “ Keep still and wait!” 


CONTENT 
Happy work — each hour well spent — 
Brings the blessing of content! 
Work 
Hands that do good things and strong things 
Haven’t time for many wrong things! 
A HELP 
’T will help to be patient — never you doubt it — 
If you keep working, while you’re about it! 
No TIME FOR WoRRY 


Not a bit of use 
To sit and stew, 
There’s something better 
You can do. 
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Don’t know what, 
Don’t know which? 
Sweep or bake, 
Or take a stitch; 


Play, laugh, sing — 
Begin in a hurry — 
You’ve never time 
To fret and worry! 


LaBor Day 
School-bells ring, ring, 
From each tower and steeple, 
Every day’s a Labor Day 
For us little people! 


Fourth Week 
Subject — Harvests 
Motto — “Patient hearts and toiling hands 
Bring joy and wealth untold!” 


HARVESTS 
Smiles and love and work, they say, 
Happy harvest bring some day! 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST 
Out in the fields, her harvests gold, 
The year now reaps with joy untold, 
Her hands her riches scarce can hold. 


Here, in the school-room, as you know, 
The seeds we’ve just begun to sow, 
They’ve scarce had time to sprout and grow. 


But maybe when in April’s show’rs, 
The year sows seeds for fruits and flow’rs, 
We shall be reaping some of ours! 


JACK AND JILL 
The goldenrod is little Jack, 
He’s full of fun and laughter, 
If up or down a hill he goes, 
A little Jill comes after. 


Who’s little Jill? Jack’s golden steps 
She follows fast and faster, 

If up or down a hill she goes, 
Jill is a purple aster! 


UNCLE SAm’s FLOWER 
September looked across the land and said, “ How glad I am 
I’ve all this lovely goldenrod for dear old Uncle Sam! 
It’s like his smile, so bright and broad; it shines, nor will 
grow dim, 
On wealthy folk and common folk — it’s just the flower 
for him!” 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y————————! 


Will there be a Victor in 
your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and demon- 
strations given all over the country at the various educa- 
tional conventions, summer schools, and universities, you 
will want a Victor in your school. 

A year ago you may not have appreciated what the 
Victor would mean to you—what a help it is to you in 
every branch of school work, what a force it is in the 
education of your scholars—but now its value has been 
completely proven. 

One school after another has installed the Victor, 
one city after another has adopted it, until today. the 
Victor is in actual use in the schools of more than 700 of 
the leading cities throughout the country. 

The time to puta Victor in yourschool of 
is right now at the beginning of the term. \itA » \ 

—wamn hd ) 
ee ys) 





Ask any Victor dealer to give you a demonstration iM 
in your own school. Or write to us for booklets and \Wie 
full information. ' 

Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


\\ “HIS MASTER'S Voce” / 
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_Editor’s Page 


Address Eprtor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The first week in the first grade! Books have been 
. written to tell the young teacher how to make it a success. 
Nothing has been left unsaid, even the suggestion that she 
make over her own personality and that of Johnnie’s 
mother. But the actual teaching and arranging recitations 
is not the hardest task that meets the new teacher in an 
ungraded or partly graded school. The great difficulty 
is to direct the occupations of these little children, to find 
something they can do alone, to show them how to begin, 
and to find time to inspect the work so that it may from 
the very beginning assume as much importance in the eyes 
of the children as does the recitation period. These things 
present difficulties even to the experienced teacher, who 
realizes the disastrous effect of mere routine “busy work.” 
It is very important, too, that no unreasonable tasks be 
given and that every child faithfully perform every exer- 
cise. This habit formed the first week will save endless 
trouble through the whole year. So it pays to give a great 
deal of study to this particular phase of the opening week 
of school. Following are some suggestions for the first 
day that seem especially good. 

“Opening exercises are over, the older pupils are at work, 
che second grade has been assigned a seat reading lesson, 
and the teacher turns to the beginners. What shall she do 
with them? What do they like? Songs, games, stories. 
Suppose she talks with them about their games. Do they 
like to play? And what? What toys have they? What 
do they do with them? What games do they play out-of- 
doors? They will be slow, perhaps, of expression, but some 
will talk. When the fifteen minutes she can give them is 
nearly over, she gives to each a sheet of paper, not less than 
six inches by nine, and a piece of charcoal, and suggests 
that they make a picture to show the games they like best 
to play. After fifteen minutes with the second grade she 
returns to them again. Is there any charcoal on their 
hands? Will John pass the box and let the others drop 
their sticks in? Then they will get rid of the dust on their 
hands in a hurry, so— and she shows them how to brush 
one hand against the other till they are cleaned. Now 
let us see those pictures. Take them between your two 
hands, one on each side, so, and hold them up for me to guess 
what you like best to play. And this boy or this girl may 
stand in front of the class and show his for the others to 

uess. 
: “Then the talk may be turned to the idea of counting. 


How many made pictures of a certain game? Count them, ° 


John. Or, how many children does it take to play that 
game? Have we enough in the class to play it? Or, do 
you ever play games you count in? (Hide and seek, etc.) 
How far can you count? Let us put our pictures away and 
see how far we can count. How many children in this 
class? In school? How many boys? Girls? etc. Can 
you count these sticks? How many: have you? Count 
them for us. John doesn’t know hdéw many he has. Who 
will count them for him? Lay one stick on your desks. 
Lay another by it. How many sticks? What can you 
make of them on your desks? (A tent, a table, a cross, 
etc.) Lay another stick on your desk. ‘How many sticks 
now? What can you make with them? Compare the 
work of different members of the class, giving each oppor- 


tunity to tell what his sticks have made. If time and the 
ability of the children permit, add another, to bring the 
number up to four, and another, to make five, etc., each time 
leading them to combine the number under consideration 
at the time into various shapes suggestive of familiar ob- 
jects. It is impossible to say just how far this lesson may 
be carried, for some children come to school with so much 
wider and clearer number knowledge than others. This 
first day you may be very well satisfied if you get an idea 
of about how far your pupil’s ability to count or to recogniz« 
groups goes.” 

When the time is up, collect the sticks, and dismiss the 
children out-of-doors for free play, till needed, which they 
will be again in twenty minutes. Later on, when the chii- 
dren have a little more power to work alone from a direc- 
tion given at the beginning of the period, this twenty 
minutes will be employed in seat work. 

Nature Study talks, something like the one given in 
this issue of Primary EpucarTIon, may be used in similar 
ways and will suggest the first drawing lessons. We have 
given so many ideas for introducing the reading lesson this 
month that we hope every teacher will be able to make that 
part of her work a great success. 





A Successful School 


Are you a new teacher just beginning your work in the 
country with scant means and the fewest and most primitive 
tools? Perhaps you are thinking enviously of the city 
teacher with her elaborate apparatus, her many books and 
supervisors. If so, it is encouraging to remember that al- 
most the only requisites of a successful school are a well 
ventilated room and a good teacher. You can control 
both these conditions wherever you are. It is said that 
Henry Irving, when asked how he managed to secure such 
wonderful effects with so little apparent effort, replied that 
only three things were necessary. “The first,’”’ said he, 
“tis silence, and plenty of it, behind the scenes, so that the 
actor may be at ease, with nothing to distract when striving 
for his shadings. The second is light, regulated so far as 
possible so that nature is counterfeited.” 

*‘And the third?” asked the questioner. 

“Did I say a third?” said Irving. “‘Let me see. Ah 
yes, silence, lights and — shall I say — actors? Remembe 
that, actors. Silence, light and—actors, that is th 
third.” 

The receipt for a successful school is equally simple an: 
equally attainable by every one — provided she is,a teacher 





“There are ten things for which no one has ever yet been 
sorry. These are: For doing good to all; for speaking 
evil of none; for hearing before judging; for thinking befor: 
speaking; for holding an angry tongue; for being kind to 
the distressed; for asking pardon for all wrongs; for being 
patient towards everybody; for stopping the ears to a tale- 
bearer; for disbelieving most of the ill reports.” 
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A LIST OF CHEER FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Interesting beginnings for little people, and, in the teachers’ 
books, a fund of information and suggestion that will inject 
new vigor into the work of any teacher who uses the books. 

Phonic Drills. Michaux-Graham-Matheson. Built on 
practice and the teachers’ demand. Needed'with a read- 
ing lesson. 15 

The Century Spelling Book. Aswell-Cook-Gilbreath. 
Based on common senSe and the child’s everyday wants. 
Thoroughness is the watch cry of the book. -25 

Language Through Nature, Literature and Art. 
Perdue and Griswold. A source of joy and inspiration to 
hundreds of children and teachers. Illustrated. -45 

The Four Wonders. Cotton, Wool, Linen, Silk. Elnora 
E. Shillig. The great textiles treated in little stories from 
source to finished product. Colors andlinedrawings.  .50 

Holland Stories. Mary E. Smith, author of Eskimo 
Stories. Stories of Dutch child life in city and country — 
associated with unique industries. Color pictures and line 
drawings by Bonnibel Butler. 50 

Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. Ruth Gaines. 
Against an historic background, Lucita gives a glimpse of 
social, industrial, and political conditions. Very simple. 
Color plates by Maginel Wright Enright. d 


For Teachers 
Five Messages to Primary Teachers. Nettie A. Sawyer. 
A manual of the liveliest interest with countless outlines for 
the primary teacher’s aid. $1.00 
The Teacher’s Story Teller’s Book. Alice O'Grady 
and Frances Throop. An invaluable collection of stories for 
little children gathered from many sources, and printed in 
one volume for immediate reference. Saves the teacher an 
endless search. $1.00 

Correspondence invited 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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INVALUABLE IN SEPTEMBER 
TO FIRST GRADE TEACHERS 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 
Surerintendent of Primary Instruction, Public Schools, Canton, Ohio. 


160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and in- 
experienced First Grade Teachers alike. The ex- 
perienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inex- 
perienced will hail it with delight. 

There are no more trying days for a First Grade 
teacher than those of the first weeks, when forty or 
fifty medium and bright minds—as yet unaccustomed 
to formal learning of any kind—are having opened 
up to them a new life. No one question has been 
asked oftener by teachers than 


“HOW DO YOU TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ?” 


The book deals definitely and explicitly with just 
this work, giving the sentence to be used, and exact 
directions as to how to proceed with each lesson. 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the 
children heartily enjoy, and which promotes spontaneity 
and relieves of self-consciousness. 

No matter what system of reading you are using, 
it will help you, as it fits into any system. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











HEY possess ed- 

ucational value in 
beauty of color and out- 
line, inspire creative ef- 
fort in cut-out work and 
applique designing and 
lend themselves to ar- 


tistic school-room de- 


coration for every s 
ial occasion through 
the year. 


Drewnioons 


Book, “Art and Decoi 
ation,” contains many 


- _ helpful suggestions in 


‘paper work with full 


“directions, also. gives | 
‘numbers’ and prices of 
all merchandise. Sent 
to any teacher upon. 


receipt of ten cents, 


THE TAG MAKERS ox a 
New York 


Sales Offices in Thirty-six 


Leading Cities 





(See page 458) 
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Daily Lesson Plans 
September 


Thursday Tree Dwellers. 
the woods. 

Friday Tree Dwellers. 
in trees? Baby’s cradle. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week 
Monday Memorize four lines of “The Swing” by 
Stevenson. 
Tuesday Memorize four more lines of “The Swing.” 
Wednesday Memorize four more lines of above. 
Thursday Individual recitation of “The Swing.” 
Friday Let each child repeat one stanza of above. 


Second Week 
Monday Talk about crickets. Did you ever see one? 
Where? What was it doing? 
(Have a couple of crickets confined in a box with 


a glass cover and screen in sides for air. Children 
observe.) 
Tuesday Observation of crickets. Tell about their 


habits. Feelers — back — wings — food. 
Wednesday A conversation lesson on “ crickets.’ 
Thursday Teacher and pupils perform some action 
and other pupils tell what was done. 
Friday Continue above action game. 


’ 


Third Week 

Monday 
home. 

Tuesday A conversation lesson on father’s work. 

Wednesday What do you do to help mother and 
father? Avoid sameness of expressions. 

Thursday Tell the story of “The Thirsty Crow” 
for pupils to reproduce. 


A conversation lesson on mother’s work at 


Friday Individual reproduction of “The Thirsty 
Crow.” 
Fourth Week 
Monday Tell the story of “The Fox and the Grapes.” 


falk about it. , 
Tuesday Pupils reproduce the story of “The Fox and 
the Grapes.” 
Wednesday Dramatize above story. 
Thursday Correct use of “saw.” 
What did you see on your way to school? 
answered by “I saw” — 
Friday “I saw” game. Continuation of above. 


To be 


History AND GEOGRAPHY 
First Week 


Monday The Tree Dwellers. (Dopp.) Country. 
Wild beasts. Food. 
Tuesday The Tree Dwellers. Surroundings. 


Wednesday The Tree Dwellers. 
forests and to plains. 


Objections to dense 


Sharptooth’s trip through 


How are they able to sleep 


Second Week 
Monday How the wild hogs helped Sharptooth. 
Tuesday How the tree dwellers taught their children. 
Wednesday How Bodo learned to hunt. How he 
learned to make tools and weapons. 
Thursday The first shelter. 
Friday The fire clan. Use of fire in cooking. 


Third Week 

Monday Illustrate phases of life among the tree 
dwellers, in the sand table. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday The Cave Men. (Dopp.) 
Why did they live in caves? Tell how the fire 
clan got a cave. 

Thursday The Cave Men. 
was killed. 

Friday The Cave Men’s feast. 


Tell how Sabre Tooth 


Fourth Week 

Monday How the cave men made their weapons. 
Their clothing. 

Tuesday How did the cave men spend their winters? 

Wednesday The flood. How it affected the Cave 
Men. 

Thursday The journey to the fire country. 

Friday Strongarm’s discovery of how to make fire. 


NATURE STUDY 
First Week 

Monday What did you see on your way to school? 
Did you see any trees, flowers, birds? Tell about 
them. 

Tuesday Pupils bring to school a sunflower, aster 
and nasturtium. (Other flowers common to the 
surrounding country may be substituted.) Have 
a lesson on the recognition and naming of the 
flowers. 

Wednesday Pupils bring to school goldenrod, thistle 
and a pumpkin flower. Learn to recognize and 
name them. 

Thursday Bring to school sweet-peas, pansy, phlox 
and morning glory. Learn to recognize and name. 

Friday Review all of above flowers. 

Have the flowers spread on table or desk. Pupi 
(Continued from page 450) 
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Do You Tell Stories? Here.is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital inter- 
est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 
text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 
covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 
It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 
_ development. This mind appeal of the story and 

how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 

of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 





FOR. THE 
STORY TELLER 


Caroly n Sherwm Bailey 





stories. 


This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “just naturally’? when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. . It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 


54 x 73 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 


Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states :— 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 
has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 
In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 

The book contains thirty-three songs. 
decorative cover design. Size, 94x 12}. 


Price, postpaid, $0.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


Bound in boards and cloth with 
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(Continued from page 448) 
comes to front of room and as he picks up each 
flower and holds it before the class, names it, 
making a complete statement. 


Second Week 

Monday Detailed study of the sunflower. Appear- 
ance of the roots, stalk, and leaves. 

Tuesday The Sunflower. Detailed study of the 
flower and seeds. 

Wednesday Detailed study of the nasturtium. Roots 
— stem — leaves. 

Thursday Nasturtium. 
The flower. Its colors, shape, corolla, calyx. 
The seed. Shape, appearance. 

Friday Compare the sunflower and the nasturtium. 
How are they alike? 
How different? 


Third Week 

Monday Pupils bring to school small pumpkin, 
onion and beet. Learn to call them by their 
correct names. Tell two things about each. 

Tuesday Bring to school lettuce, corn and turnip. 
Treat as above. 

Wednesday Bring to school cabbage, carrot and po- 
totato. Learn to recognize. 

Thursday Review above vegetables, 
method as with flowers. 

Friday What kinds of trees do you know? Tell 
something about them. 


Fourth Week 

Monday The Plum. Where does it grow? Describe 
a specimen before the class. Kinds of plums. 
Color, size, shape, and surface. How attached 
to the tree. 

Tuesday Plum. Cut in two. 
Skin, pulp, stone. 

Wednesday Plum. Pupils hold a plum before the 
class and describe, using complete statements. 
Then cut a plum in two and describe. 


using same 


What do you see? 
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Paper Cutting 
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Thursday Plums. Of what use are they? What 
does your mother do with them? How can we have: 
plums to eat in winter? 

Friday Do you know any other fruit similar to the: 
plum? Review all previous lessons. 


DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday With paints or colored crayons, color a 
big red circle; a blue one; a yellow one. 

Tuesday Name some things that are orange. Paint 
one of them. Show pupils that yellow and red 
make orange. 

Wednesday Name sortie’ things that are green. 
Paint a green leaf. Show that, yellow and blue 
make green. 

Thursday Have you ever seen anything that was 
violet or purple? Paint a big purple plum. 
Show that blue and red make violet or purple. 

Friday Paper cutting of a swing. 


Second Week 

Monday Paint a simple grass having a well developed 
seed formation. 

Tuesday Color a hektographed copy of a sunflower. 

Wednesday Paint a green maple leaf. Give a pat- 
tern to each child to trace around. 

Thursday Paint a maple leaf, freehand. 

Friday With black paint a stick man running. 
men are straight line figures.) 


(Stick 


Third Week 
Monday Teach the sixteen fold. (A square ot 
paper is folded to make sixteen squares.) 
Tuesday Using the sixteen fold, make a simple box by 


cutting each corner square loose (not off). Fold 
and paste. 
Wednesday Paper cutting of a rabbit. Cut from 


black paper and mount on Manila or white. 
Paint a simple landscape, consisting of 
(Continned on page 452) 
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Why you should RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION THIS MONTH 





NOW-— in fact—for PRIMARY EDUCATION 1913-1914 


Inspiration! 


Advice! 


Information! 


Read this partial menu of the feast of excellent material to be given in PRIMARY EDUCATION the coming year. 
Look at the address label on vour paper; note date of expiration and send in your renewal now. 


Remember, Primary EpucarTion is one of the very few magazines 
that can literally be read from cover to cover; the suggestions stop 
only because the pages stop. It has a threefold purpose: to furnish 
inspiration and advice to the teachers who need them, to keep teachers 
informed concerning new and original ways of doing things, to offer 
usable lesson plans to the teacher who wants a plan book. 


Original Ideas and Methods 


Just now the Montessori methods are absorbing the attention of most 
primary teachers. We shall publish a number of articles this fall 
showing how these methods have operated in the ordinary school-room 
under ordinary conditions. 

There will be numerous articles dealing with schools that, for one 
reason or another, are somewhat unusual. Among the first of these 
will be.one describing some very interesting features in the primary 
work of Gary, Indiana, and another telling us about some of the things 
that make the primary schools of Canton, Ohio, notable. 

The play idea has produced remarkable results in some schools. 
Some of the most remarkable are those obtained in the Normal School 
of Macomb, Illinois, under the supervision of Miss Nina B. Lamkin. 
She will contribute a page of illustrated plays every month that will 
enable other teachers to achieve similar results. 


Month by Month Plans 


In this department we shall publish a month by month, program of 
work arranged for a second grade in Minnesota, which seems to repre- 
sent many points cf usefulness for teachers in any state. 

There will be a detailed plan of number lessons, also arranged by 
months, that has been successfully used in the second grade of the 
Des Moines schools. 

Some very interesting reading lessons have been prepared by Miss 
Kate K. O’Neill, whose number lessons have helped many teachers. 

Miss Griffin will arrange two pages of stories and verses each month 


with her usual skill’ They will be useful for memorizing, reproduc- 
tion, story telling, dramatizing and so on. 

The geography lessons, which combine English and occupation 
work, have been prepared by Miss Petersen, whose remarkable suc- 
cess in using the sand-table brings many visitors to her classes in Hud- 
son, Massachusetts. 

Drawing lessons have been prepared by a teacher who has unusual 
success in getting little children to work in mass. Her suggestions 
are novel, but so simple that any teacher can carry them out. 


Miss Moore’s Picture Study 
Miss Maud Moore, Superintendent of Primary Schools, Canton, 
Ohio, will prepare a series of lessons designed especially for the younger 
children. Teachers familiar with her book, ‘‘What the Pictures Say,” 
will need no further description of these lessons. 


Plays and Pictures 
A very interesting set of picture supplements has been prepared for 
next season, and there will be abundant material in the way of stories 
and dialogues to correlate with them. 


A New Serial 


Miss Allen is writing a new serial story for us that you will like just 
as well as “ Runaway Fritz.” 

And this brings us to our last point. A professional magazine ap- 
peals to a very limited public in comparison with other magazines, 
and it cannot depend on single sales, in trains, hotels and so on, to 
swell its finances. It is used by a single class of subscribers and the 
better it serves them, the less likely is it to appeal to any other class. 
Therefore, if it is to prosper, if it is to venture any novelties, involving 
expense, it must know on what subscription list it may depend, and 
this means paid-up subscriptions. Our best friends are the ones who 
subscribe early and pay early. 





wre WVere the Pioneers in Publishing 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Select your books NOW for the Fall. You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. Here is a CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LIST of the SUPPLEMENTARY READING. No School should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books. 


All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


FIRST YEAR—GRADE FIRST 


List Price 
Sprague Classic Reader Book One ; 
The Little People’s Sound Primer 30 
The Little Red Hen 30 
The Three Bears 30 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 30 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 30 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 30 
Pratt’s Zsop’s Fables Vol. I 40 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 40 
Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 40 
‘ THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD 


Sprague Classic Reader Bock Three 

Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. II 

Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 

Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 

The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael 
Stories from the Land cf Never-Never 

Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children 

Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 

Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. I 

Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 

Stories of American Pioneers 

Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 

Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. I 
Fai ks’ Home Geography 

Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 


RSsssesssszsshssss 


SECOND YEAR—GRADE SECOND 


List Price 

The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two a 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 40 
Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 40 
Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 40 
Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 40 
Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 40 
Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 40 
- Brooks’ Stories of tht Red Children 40 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland Vol. I 40 
What the Pictures Say An Art Reader A0 

FOURTH YEAR—GRADE FOURTH 

Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 60 
Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) 50 
Ewing’s Jackanapes 25 
Sewell’s Black Beauty 25 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 40 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 40 
Quida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove .25 
Grimm’s Household Tales 25 
Kingsley’s The Water Babies 60 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 50 
Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I — Colonial Period 50 
Poyntz’s Aunt May’s Bird Talks 50 
Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 60 
Story of Little Konrad, The Swiss Boy 26 
Campbell’s Wewa, The Child of the Pueblos .25 
Story of Little Jan, The Dutch Boy .25 
Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, The Japanese Boy 25 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. I 6G 


Liberal discount for introduction. Send for Comp'‘ete Catalog. 
Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 





18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 








717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 450) 
blue sky, and green field. First paint entire space 
with water. Then paint sky blue, continuing to 
the bottom of the paper, then with green, paint 
across the blue to make the green field. 
Friday Paint a sunset landscape with red and yellow 
sky and green field. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Paint a tree. Green leaves in a mass. 

Tuesday Repeat tree lesson. 

Wednesday With clay model a beet. 

Thursday Paper cutting of a beet, leaving the frame 
intact; that is, no trimming is allowed, as the 
beet must fit into its frame when finished. 

Friday Review the colors. Paint a yellow apple; 
a red top; a blue ball; a green leaf; an orange; 
2 purple grape. 


Seat Work 
First Week 

Monday Give each child a box containing several 
copies of the printed alphabet. Find all the a’s 
and b’s in your letter boxes. 

Tuesday Find all the c’s and d’s in your letter 
boxes. 

Wednesday Find all the e’s and f’s 
boxes. 

Thursday Give each child a square of colored paper, 
an inch square, for a pattern, pencil and scissors. 
Pupils trace around square pattern and cut out 
squares to be kept in an envelope for future use. 

Friday Give each pupil a square of colored paper 
of another color, and an inch circle for a pattern. 
Trace around, cut out and place in envelope. 


in your letter 


Second Week 

Monday Pupils use the colored squares and circles 
which they have cut, to make a design, following 
the order of one pinned up before them. 

Tuesday Give pupils a piece of dark paper and let 
pupils place another design. Paste. 

Wednesday Let pupils originate designs and fails 
on dark paper. 

Thursday Find all the g’s and h’s in your letter 
boxes. 

Friday Find all the i’s and j’s in your letter boxes. 


Third Week 

Monday Give each child a small tin cover from a 
baking-powder can, filled with lentils or seeds; 
also a large card containing a picture in outline. 
Place seeds on outlined picture. 

Tuesday Place a simple border, consisting of straight 
lines, on the blackboard, for pupils to reproduce 
on desks with lentils. 

Wednesday Give each child a box of numbers (they 
may be cut from calendars) and let them find all 
the ones and twos. 

Thursday Find all the k’s and I’s in your letter boxes. 

Friday Cut outa hektographed copy of “The Thirsty 
Crow and the Pitcher.” Mount on black paper. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Give each child six cards, each having a 
different color pasted upon it. Also give each 
child the six words in print describing the colors. 
Match words and colors. 

Tuesday Give each child a pattern of a cat cut from 
cardboard or stiff paper, having the word “cat” 
printed upon it, also a large sheet of paper. 
Pupils trace cats upon the paper and with letters 
in letter boxes make the word “cat” on each 
traced cat. 

Wednesday Pupils color a hektographed bunch of 
grapes. 
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Thursday Let pupils draw pictures on the blackboard. 
This is a good opportunity to see what interests 
the child. 

Friday Give each child a bundle of two inch sticks of 
assorted colors. Lay them in some dictated order, 
as two blue, then two red, two blue, two red, etc., 
or two blue, one red, two blue, one red, etc. 


MusIc 
First Week 

Monday 
chord 
work. 

Tuesday Continue voice testing. 

Wednesday Complete test of voices. Place low voices 
and monotones in front, with strong, true voices 
at the back. 

Thursday Let the children call each other by name, 
singing the octave. 

Friday Ring bells — big ones, little ones — by singing 
the tonic chord with “ding dong.” For little 
bell sing “ding, ding, ding,”’ on high “do,” key of 
E-flat. 

For big bell sing, “dong, dong, dong,” 
“do,” key of E-flat. 


Test voices by having pupils sing the tonic 
with “loo.” This must be individual 


on low 


Second W eek 

Monday Teach a song by 

Tuesday Continue above. 
enunciated distinctly. 
independent. 

Wednesday Voice training by singing “loo, 
Continue rote song. 
tone quality. 

Thursday Individual singing of rote song. 


rote. (Flower song. 
See that all words are 
Strive to make pupils 


ah, oo.” 
Try humming it to get good 


Correct 


all inaccuracies of both melody and words. 
Friday Continue 


above individual singing. 


Third Week 

Monday Teach another rote song. (Bird song.) 
After singing the song several times, let pupils 
hum the air while you sing the words. Do not 
allow pupils to sing the words until they have been 
thoroughly drilled upon them, especially all hard 
or unusual words. 

Tuesday Complete rote song. 

Wednesday Individual singing of above. 

Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Voice training. Review rote songs. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Teach new rote song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Individual singing of above. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Voice training. Sing all rote songs first 
humming or with loo, then with words. 


(Pussy-cat song.) 


WRITING 
First Week 

Monday Teach correct position at the blackboard; 
how to hold crayon; how to use eraser. 

Tuesday Review above. Insist upon promptness 
in obeying orders. 

Wednesday For the first three months all writing 
should be done at the blackboard. Have all 
work large. Make straight lines, slightly slant. 
beginning at the top and going down as the teacher 
counts. ; 

Thursday Continue making 
distances apart. 

Friday Make ovals, beginning at the top and moving 
crayon to the left. Children go over and over 
the lines as the teacher counts to ten, each count 
meaning a down stroke. 

(Continued en page 454) 
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BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 


In the course of his investigation of the 
New York City School System, in which 
it was his task to arrive at a just estimate 
of the quality of the teaching, the course 
of study, and the supervision by the 
principals in the elementary schools, 
Professor McMurry arrived at certain 
standards of value which he has thought 
it worth while to publish. These standards 
are broad enough to include all the ele- 
mentary schools and in each case he has 
illustrated his idea by applying the 
standard to actual lessons witnessed by 
him in school. It may be readily sur- 
mised, therefore, that the book is an 
unusual one and will prove interesting 
to all thoughtful teachers. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH CompPo- 
SITION. By James W. Linn. 12mo. 
XIV and 186 pages. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH 
ComrosiTion. By JamesW.Linn. 12mo. 
X and 246 pages. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Books to be used together, though the 
second named may be used with any other 
text-book in rhetoric than the “Essentials 
of English Composition.” 

The “Illustrative Examples’ are in- 
tended to illustrate various types of the 
four kinds of composition: Exposition, 
Argumentation, Description, and Narra- 
tion. A discriminating choice character- 
izes the selections, which are easy and 
stimulating. 

The treatment is unusual, as is evidenced 
by the following excerpt from the “Intro- 
duction ’’: “Even the exceptional freshman 
is usually cursed with the desire to be 
clever; a desire which the present editor 
believes ought to be discouraged, if 
necessary, almost by violence.” 


A CycLopepIA or EpucatTion. Edited 
by Paul Monroe, Ph.D., with the assist- 
ance of Departmental Editors and more 
than one thousand individual contribu- 
tors. Large 8vo. XIII and 740 pages. 
Price, $5.00: New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is Volume IV of the series. In] ** 
recent years one out of every twenty- 
five books in Amer'ca, one out of fifteen 
in England, one out of nine in France, 
and one out of seven in Germany have 
bee: books on education. 

The need of a work in which this litera- 
ture may be condensed, if the teacher is to 
have access to it, is apparent. The En- 
cyclopedia does this. It furnishes some- 
thing about every topic related to educa- 
tion. The cross réferences are very 
helpful. 

Those who are in daily contact with 
school children will be surprised on read- 
ing a statement by Mr. Baker in the 
article on “Children’s Literature” 
“Among the children’s poets, Stevenson 
seems easily first.” 

It is the impression amongst teachers 
that Longfellow comes easily first, and 
that Eugene Field is ahead of Stevenson. 

We note, too, the omission of Robert 
Loveman’s name as well as that of Madi- 
son Cawein from the list of those who 


COULD YOU USE $100 MORE 


Our successful students continually report increases 
in salary ranging from $59.09 to $150.00 per year after 
SUCCESSFULLY completing courses under our direction. This is the 


teachers’ correspon- 
dence school and our 
sole business is to 
increase the efficiency 
of those who come 


DRAW LINES THROUGH 68 i” WHICH 

YOU APE INTERESTEO war re Your NAME ANO 

AOORESS Eee, one. MAL TO THE SCHOOL 
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to us for aid. There is no question about our ability to help YOU. We 
will do our full share of the work, painstakingly and enthusiastically. You 
need to advance—there is never a month when you cannot see good posi- 
tions open for the well qualified 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay ge 4 in monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are Ain solely for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to 
speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools— a guarantee of excellence. Write your needs today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








What a Satisfaction 
to use the new India-Paper Edition of 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL! 


Only half as Ly only half as heavy as the Regular 
Edition. Printcd on expensive, thin, strong. opaquc. 
imported India Paper. Excellent printing surface. Ciccr 





impression of type and illustrations. So light, so e~- 
venient, that you will use it at m4 opportunity. Size 
4 1236x909 4x x 4 inc 

Regular Edition. 


inches, Weig‘t, 7 Ibs. 
yim on strong book paper of the 
highest quality Size daa 
Fg iaches. ‘Weisht, 14,4 1 1441 
This new creation is ol more 
f thanadictionary, being equiv- 
alent in type matter toa 15- 
volume encyc i It an- 
swers with final authority alZ 
kinds of questionsin language, 
# history, geography, biogra-_ 
. phy, , trades, arts, sciences, 
sports, etc. The 
only dic tionary with thenew 
page, characterized, 
by the OR Record-Herald as ‘‘A Strole cf Genius.’? 
More than 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illust-ctions, 


Te schoolbooks of the country follow the Mcrriam- Webster system of 
diacritically marked letters. 


WRITE for the story of “Jack,” free i7 you mention this journal. 
G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


India- 
Paper 
Edition 





ace to Rest and Get W 


SACRED HEART ‘SANITARIUM, "Milwaukee, Wis. 


Accommodations — 17-Acre P all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion ~ 4 the successful treatment of ad hem eg Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One stadent writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and yoa will be pleased when I tell you 
writing of theShort-Storytaught ¢hat J have just received ackeck for 
by Dr, J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Story-writers must be made as well morous story. They ask for more. 


as born; they must master the details 1 am feeling very happy, and ony 
of construction if they would turn #rateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we send you the names of stu- lay Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- Postics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
Prove is practical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
[_Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


Report Cards : 




















10c per dozen. Envelopes to match, 5c per dozen, postpaid. On front 
is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, ‘Term 

be gm Second and third pages contain blanks for 9 months’ 
om and si ior three examination grades with: Reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, 
days present, days one. toes y, monthly faverage, also six blank spaces for extra branches. The last 
entre contains notice to parents hyo space for si oor and a promotion blank. We sell many of these and they give 
re ateacie. of our patrons says: I have ag vent report cards for the past four years and like them 





have written poetry for children. 


than any other. Miss Cora Mackey, Longview, T: 
peti have an especially fine souvenir for close of school ray 1914. Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 14, Canal Dover, Ohice 
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(Continued from page 452) 
Second Wcek 

Monday Continue making ovals. This is good 
practice in holding crayon, and keeping together, 
and is fine for arm movement. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above. Children count. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Make ovals, but this time make from the 
bottom up, crayon moving to the left 2s before. 


Third Week 
Monday Use “oval movement” and make capital O’s. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
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Wednesday Small letter n. Count, “up, down, 
up, down, up.” Large work. 

Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Write word “On.” 
arm movement. 


All work large. Free 


Fourth Week 
Monday Small “o.” Count “up, down, up, out.” 
Tuesday Double o, “oo.” Count “up, down, up, 

over, down, up, out.” 
Wednesday Word “on.” 

Large work. 
Thursday Same. 
Friday Word “no.” 


Count. Keep together. 


Count 2s above. 


w 
m- 


A-(% FoLtD. 









Fie. 


Bookv_.ET OPEN. (REDUCED) 
A-B. SEWING ON Book FOLD 


F16.1. 
BACK OF SPELLING GOOKLET Cover 
(REDUCDED) 


FRONT COVER OF SPELLING BOOKLET. (ACTUAL SIZE) 


Spelling Booklet for September 


Mary B. Gruss 


An artistic booklet for the monthly word list frequently 
proves to be an incentive to better spelling lessons. 

The cover of tLe book:et in the above illustration is made 
of gray bogus paper 8 x 43”. Fold the paper in the 
middle, adjust the compass to 2”, place it so that a small 
portion of the circle will come beyond the fold. (See 
Fig. I; dotted line represents the fold.) Use the same 
center and draw a second circle, with a radius of 17”. 

Carefully trace tLe design of grapes on rice paper, then 
place this paper face downward and go over the back 
with a soft lead pencil. Place the rice paper on the gray 
cover and trace the design; this will leave a print on the 
gray peper. 

Fiil in the design with one tone of dark gray or black and 
the eflect will be that of the illustration. Or mix a dull 
green and fill in the margin, leaves and stems and place 
a good, light purple wash over the grapes. When all is 
perfectly dry outline with black. 

Be sure that all washes are kept flat in decorative work. 
Do not try to show light and shade in designs. 

The back of the cover should have the marginal space 


of }” painted in the same tone as the margin of front cover 

If the pupil can print well he may add his monogram in 
the middle space (Fig. III). 

The pages for the book are made of unruled white pape: 
and are sewed to the cover with long, even stitches. (Use 
cotton thread No. 40 doubled.) Bring the ends to th: 
middle and tie in a hard knot. (See Fig. II.) 


A Health Creed 
(For daily recitation) 


To be well I must keep my body, my clothes and m) 
house clean. 

I must have plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 

I must eat good food and chew it slowly and brush m 
teeth often. 

I should drink a lot of water, milk and cocoa, but ne 
tea or coffee. 

I must sit straight and stand straight, so as to breath 
deep and grow up straight and strong. 

Early to bed and a long night’s sleep will rest my min 
and body and keep me from being nervous. 

Atice C. Ryan 
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Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


To purify, vitalize and enrich your blood, 
create an appetite and give you strength. 
Liquid or tabiets caled Sarsa abs. 100 doses $1. 


NOTES 


CRITICISMS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Current criticisms of the public schools 
are discussed in a report issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 









&Trust You tien Days. home errant 
68 tet Cutty Ey Ee, 
buman hair switch to match. 





mee * 
rice, poh Faas kes Waa is, 


A AYERS, Dept.B7§, 22 Quiney St., 





DIXON 


LEADS ALL 
WITH THE NEW 


BIG LEADS 
Ir You are wot Famer wire Turse, We:re ror 
SampLes. Tryinc Means Boyne. 
“SPECIAL BLACK,” No. 312 
“SOFT SHADING,” No. 309 
(Tithe hanes thon thetot 313 
littie harder than that of 312 
“BEGINNERS,” No. 308 


Large wood and large lead. 
i.estful and easy to hold. 


Our Name 1S Surricrent GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Spanish 


Italian 


“IAWVS HOS SLINM 


LAVHISHSALSISW 
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"YOUR FUTURE 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read r character from your aaneeene 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enab 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
ps gy my but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
y back if not satisfied. Address G ° 
BEAUCHAMP. 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


A YEAR OF 
PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 


First Term Second Term Third Term 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 
Three volumes 

Vol. I— First Term: For September, Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

Vol. II — — Term: For January, Febru- 
ary March. 

Vol. Ut Third Term: For April, May and 
June. 

The author in this work carries the spirit 
of the kindergarten into the daily program, 
bringing primary teacher and kindergarten 
into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use 
of “gifts” materials in the primary, and the 
sequences must be carefully worked out to 
develop number, form, rhythm, balance, 
color, harmonies and illustrative work. 


Cloth 650 cents per volume 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 





Among other things, the contention that 
the “three R’s” are neglected in the 
modern school is answered with the 
hei | emphatic statement that “the three R’s 
are better taught to-day than they were 
cuicaee} fifty or sixty years ago.” 

“We frequently hear that there are 
‘too many subjects,’ ‘too many fads and 
frills,’ and hence neglect of the three R’s,” 
says the report. “The critics who utter 
this sort of criticism seldom agree on 
exactly what the fads and frills are, but 
they invariably look back to a golden 
past when the so-called ‘fundamentals,’ 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, were 
taught in such a way as never to be for- 
gotten. As a matter of fact, the system 
of to-day is immeasurably ahead of the 
school system of the past. The growth 
has been steady. Whatever may be 
said against the enrichment of the course 
of study, its ‘fads and frills,’ the con- 
tention that the essentials, so called, 
have suffered in comparison with the 
past, falls flat.” 

In discussing current criticism generally, 
the report finds that much of the criti- 
cism of the public schools of to-day is 
due to a marked change in the purpose 
of public education. “The charge of a 
curriculum ‘behind the times,’ and the 
demand for vocational subjects, repre- 
sent no mere call for. different school 
subjects as such, but a complete trans- 
formation in the idea of what the public 
school should do. 

“Those who criticise the bookish cur- 
riculum of the public school, whether 
elementary or high schools, are really 
striving for what they conceive to be the 
changed purpose of education: to reach 
all the children of all the people with the 
kind of training that will make them not 
merely intelligent in respect to things 
that are in books, but will equip them 
directly for the kind of life, economic and 
social, which they will lead when they 
leave school; while those who oppose 
the innovations do so because they do 
not concede this broader, though ap- 
parently more specialized, purpose.” 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We ¢ absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty deys. 1) in spare time in your own home, 
— se an live, No need to spend months as with 
old systems. ya's Syllable System is casy to 
weg A to write—easy to read. simple, Practical. 
e re. No ruled lines no positions rnc shadin 

in other systems. No h list of word signs to canine. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the 
lish (or any other) language at your beng = A Ez 
COMMAND. The best system for stenogra; pa 
» lawyers, Gotsienesa teach 
lk and business men may now 








ownue, Does not tak 
daily practice as with other systems. Our graduates hold 

high-grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets 

testimunials, guarantee offer, etc. 

* CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


923 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 














Want to Leave the 
Schoolroom—and yet 
Remain in School Work? 


Our Normai School Extension Work 
enables you to do this; an ideal blending 
of professional experience, with rare 
commercial opportunity. 

School men and women whose am- 
bitions reach beyond the limitations of 
the schoolroom will find it to their ad- 
vantage to investigate promptly. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO. 
(Department C) 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 














First Grade Teachers Should Keep 
on Their Desks 


WHEN FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


With expert skill, and in full sympathy with 
child and teacher, the author plans busy work 
and entertainment most happily adapted, 
month by month, 

To the First Hour of the Morning, 
To Recreation Periods, and 
To Unassigned Seat Work. 

Each month gives color and character to its 
assignment — each subject being on obser- 
vation, variety, and thought broad enough 
to cover such a period. 


There’s a Story, Simple, Captivating, 
and quite to the purpose, accompanying cach 
work plan — ten stories for the year. 


Ten Occupations 
to be used in illustrating the subjects outlined, 
are presented in the Appendix. Very pleas- 
antly they relieve the monotony of copying, 
sentence and word building, which so easily 
weary little hands and heads during the first 
two years of school. 

For September: There is Home Life as 
subject, with its Story, How It Happened. 

For October: Mother Nature and Story. 

November: Preparation for Winter and 
Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving. 

December: Loving and Giving and the 
Merry Christmas Story. 

And so on to the close of the year, includ- 
ing Divisions of Time, Trades, Patriotism, 
Transportation, Sugar Making, Life in All 
Nature, Last Days; each with its story that 
illumines and enforces the lesson while it 
diverts. 


Fully illustrated. 188 pages. 
Price, 50 cents 


12mo. Cloth. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Life Study in the Public Schools 
A Basis of Language Work 


ALiceE Day PRATT 


Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, “Here is a story book 
Thy Father hath written for thee.” — Longfellow 


And the old nurse does mightily well, during the first 
five years of the child’s life, in teaching him to read his 
story book. 

Then in comes the pedagogue, with his steel armor of 
educational tradition and his stack of translations and 
misinterpretations of the story book. 

Henceforth the story book languishes except on holidays 
— even to that extent that, when the “child” has become 
a graduate, he is offen quite superior to his former treasure 
and regards it as an outgrown toy. 

This paper is a plea for the reinstatement of the “story 
book” as a subject of study in the schools, and especial y, 
since we are not at this time undertaking to overhaul the 
entire curriculum, as a basis of language work. 

We know that the idea is not whoily new. We know 
equally well that the faithful embodiment of the idea in 
practice is all too rare. 

Of the school the plan demands two things primarily: 

1 A program sufficiently elastic to allow of the excur- 
SION. 

2 Plenty of material for expression work. 

Of the teacher it demands that she be energetic; herself 
responsive to the call of the outside world; ingenious in 
fitting the Nature work into the school program; willing 
to delve in Nature books and collections to supplement 
and prove her observations; skillful in guiding the expres- 
sion work that follows upon the live experience. 

My belief is that Life Study should always be held in 
the teacher’s mind as fundamental, and that the formal 
work of the school should be regarded as a means of acquir- 
ing the technique as it were of the one great science. 

If you have not tried keeping the school-room doors 
open and going freely in and out, try it! It pays! It 
works! The by-products will surprise you — the increased 
mental alertness of the children more than compensating 
for all time spent outside; the added warmth of sympathy 
between yourself and them, minimizing necessity of dis- 
cipline; a spontaneous love of school; a softening and 
refining of the composite school-room character. 

Why do we study Language, Grammar, and Rhetoric? 
In order to acquire a perfect medium of expression. 

Why is it important that we express? Sometimes it 
isn’t. Often it would be better not 

What is the sine qua non of edifving expression? 
thing edifying to express. 

Out of the fullness of the heart and mind, out of vitality 
of interest and breadth of sympathy, out of live action and 
definite purpose. 


Some- 


SEI TEMBER 


Special Subjects — Animals, Birds, Flowers, Harvest. 

September, particularly with the little beginners, but 
more or less with all grades, is the month for making 
connections — school with home. Hardly a surer link 
can be found than the children’s pets. All normal children 
love animals. 


Live Experience Encourage the children to bring pets 
to the school-room occasionally. Children and teacher, on 
invitation, visit a home where there is a new pony, a family 
of puppies, a flock of pigeons, etc. (Ina favorable school- 
yard chicks have been raised, rabbits kept, and a beauti- 
ful garden brought to maturity.) Visit county fair and 
stock market. 

Encourage children to observe birds constantly and to 
report on observations. Provide colored plates of the 
birds of the locality seen in autumn. Keep these upon 
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the wall for reference throughout the year. Suggest 
that in the spring every child provide a bird house in his 
own yard. Refer to this plan throughout the winter. 

Children gather and bring in all common autumn wild 
flowers. Teacher and children go flower-hunting. Learn 
the names of flowers found. Note the kind of place in 
which each likes to grow. 

Take children to some well-ordered farm to get an idea 
of the harvest. If grain is all in, visit the fields where it 
grew. Visit the corn cribs, the bins, and the lofts to see 
the grain and hay. Visit a warehouse to see the — 

isit 
the mills and see flour made and corn meal. Visit a store 
to see stacks of flour sacks, and a bakery to see bread made. 
Decorate the school-room with grains. Children learn 
to recognize wheat, oats, rye, barley, etc. 

Expression Work As a feature of rhythmic exercise. 
play horse — trotting horse, galloping horse, farm tean 
hauling in the grain and hay; children play flying bird: 
(going south for winter). Play kindergarten games ol 
the farmer, the miller and the baker. Be sure that al! 
of the children have a chance to join in the exercise ever) 
day. 

For Work with Materials With blocks build barns, 
corn cribs, mills, elevators, bird houses; with sticks and 
blocks, build fences for farm and fair- grounds; with 
Manila paper and water colors or crayons, children color 
birds and animals cut out by teacher. Use some of thes 
to decorate the wall, (especially make a flock of birds flying 
south), paint from life model simple flowers of strong 
color; with scissors cut farm machines and horses from 
catalogues and mount on sheets for home or school. 

For games other than rhythmic games, play ofte: 
“Which is gone?” with the colored bird plates and liv: 
flowers. One child at a time blinds his eyes; anothe: 
child takes from a group one flower or bird. Blinded child 
must then tell the name of the missing bird or flower 
This is one of the best ways to connect the name with th 
thing and to fix it in memory. 

Use some of Emilie Poulsson’s finger plays appropriat: 
to the month’s work. 


Stories 
The Little Red Hen. 
The Little House in the Wood. 
Pegasus. 
Minna in Wonderland. 
Mabel on Midsummer Day. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
The Bishop of Bingen. 
Roland and the Horse. 
The Wild Swans. 
Goldenrod and Aster. 
The Three Bears (Golden Hair lost while following th: 
flowers). 
The House that Jack Built. 
The Toy of the Giant’s Child. 


Select appropriate poetry, read ‘to the children and hav: 
them memorize some lines. 





A Pencil Pointer 


At the beginning of the school year, when pencils we! 
new, I asked my boys and girls to think of a numbe 
letter or symbol and report the same to me, so that 
record could be kept. Then I distributed the necessar: 
number of Dennison’s gummed labels (small size) to eac 
pupil. Each one was instructed to write his or her “ mark 
on the label and to place the same on their pencils. No 
whenever a stray pencil is found I can easily locate th 
owner, and the children can readily select their own penci 
after they have been sharpened for them. The labels can | 
purchased for ten cents a box (each box containing 0! 
hundred) and I find them to be a very great nes ‘. 
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If Teaching Reading in 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 











II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children 
and the kind in harmony with the child’: 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
flassic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


The cimning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
. ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o My 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


Thumb — Tom 


IV. - Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 





I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well —The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BEcKwITs. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 

from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 

Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Pratt's AZsop’s Fables Vols. I and 
II 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. ; 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ the Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 

Abri , Simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is.particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 

Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 








DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 











Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
onderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Joan Ruskin. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in‘ their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 
Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt's facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 


By Evita M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 


Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,”” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play. 


Tilustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Birds in Their Habitat 


A Study of Bird Form, Color, and 
Characteristics 


The love of birds is an instinctive appreciation of nature. 
Woods and water appeal to all humankind in some degree, but 
the full enjoyment of the outdoor world comes only to those 
who know its habitants. Bird life is of all such study the 
most fascinating to children. 

Many methods have been employed in the teaching and 
now comes to us a plan of teaching, simple, direct and with 
wonderful possibilities. A new Crepe Paper has been manu- 
factured which is covered with birds of actual size. The 
paper is ten feet long and twenty inches wide. On it are 
printed over eighty birds, fourteen entirely different ones, in 
their own beautiful colorings. 

There are many ways of making the birds. The littlest 
children can simply cut them out or cut around them, paste 
to matboard and when dry, cut around outline. Do not allow 
the children to go to the work of cutting out before they are 
mounted, as this can be done in one operation. The birds 
may also be backed by the reverse side of the crepe, and if 
both sides must be equally good it will be quite simple to 
touch up these backs with water colors. The more elaborate 
birds are mounted on cardboard as described, then a second 
bird is used, covering a cotton stuffing on head and body. Of 
course the tails and wings are left flat. Most lifelike of all 
are the stuffed birds with added wings. This takes three 
birds, but as there are about six of every kind on each 
piece of crepe and the cost is but fifteen cents, it is well worth 
while. 

Crepe paper lends itself wonderfully to making grass, trees, 
flowers and nests so that through the entire study one material 
only need be employed. 

Eleven birds are here illustrated in their natural element, and the 
lesson worked out by head and hand will not quickly te forgotten by 
the children. 

Birps ILLUSTRATED 

Carouna Paroguet One species of the home parrot that always 
holds the interest of children. 

Hairy Wooppecker Familiar because sometimes seen on trees 
near the house in the winter time. 

WuiteE-BrEeAsTeD Nutuatcu The bird who always descends a 
tree head first. 

BiveE Jay Well known by all little folks and generally found on 
our pine trees. 

RED-WINGED Biacksirp A beautiful bird of the swamps. Re- 
peatedly seen swinging on the top of a cat-tail. 

BALT™MoRE ORIOLE Often seen building near homes and always 
appreciated for his bright plimage. 

BARN SwaLtow A most graceful bird of the air. Quite well- 
known to little farmers. 

RusBy-THROATED HumMMING-Brrp Associated with flowers. Little 
fairy creatures that all children love. 

MEApow-LarK Of the hillside and meadow. 

SCARLET TANAGER One of the most gorgeous of the birds. 

Sonc Sparrow A modest but musical little fellow. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
* Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


* THE. RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 


7 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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BOOKS 


HELPING ScHoot CHILDREN. By Elsa 
Denison. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers 


This book is an exhaustive account of 
the various ways in which private in- 
dividuals, clubs, and other non-municipal 
agencies have helped or are helping the 
schools and school children. That such 
a record should make so bulky and enter- 
taining a volume is a surprise to many 
of us and a great encouragement as well. 
The volume should create wide interest. 


WATKINS’s PusBtic SPEAKING FoR HIGH 
ScHoots. By Dwight Everett Watkins, 
A.M., Professor of Public Speaking and 
Instructor in English Literature, Knox 
College. Cloth, 12mo. 183 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 


This book provides an all-round system- 
atic training in expression, which has 
been prepared particularly for pupils 
in high schools. It discusses simply and 
clearly the fundamental principles of a 
good delivery, it gives examples _illus- 
trating these principles, and it provides 
numerous exercises for practice. It pre- 
sents various phases of the work at inter- 
vals and by easy stages, and develops 
the voice and action simultaneously. 
The many illustrations, showing the 
positions the pupil should take and the 
gestures he should make, are unusually 
helpful because they have been repro- 
duced from actual photographs. 


IDEALS AND Democracy. By Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain, Lecturer, Former 
Dean of Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
Member of National Council of Education. 
Cloth, 185 pages. Price, $1.00. Chicago 
and New York: Rand McNally & Com- 
pany. 


This book is a message to the American 
teacher that has in it the convincing ring 
of rare good sense and the uplifting 
stimulus of high thinking. 

The gist of the message is the growing 
responsibility of the schools in character- 
building. At the same time that the 
school educates the child in common 
book knowledge, it must supply him 
with practical ideals which later are 
to find expression in good citizenship. 
In Ideals and Democracy the author 
analyzes the public schools, public li- 
braries, and vocational training schools 
in this light, and points out their needs 
and the means of improvement. For 
every destructive criticism he has a 
corresponding constructive idea. 

The materials out of which this book is 
built belong to the daily experiences of 
every teacher. 


GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THF INCTBIIC TORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 




















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A. gency 
Services free to school officials. 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥ 





Have you ever registered with an agency? Itpays. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘Bome Office adie 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON |two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker’*’ Way Booklet, Address either office. 








AN Agency that recommends. 











This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU es 33 years. Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 


nec Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 
NO ADVANCE FEE 205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 








It pays —to pay —to get —more pay. Register Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG - 7 F an 
“@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

A * Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE us . Tell ad 7 pe it tome. _ See if they don’t enter 
Washington eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Linsotn FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....—_< Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we wil! immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
8% Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 











i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. . You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. #®# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. i 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., ‘07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIA 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thom 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in rah a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


NA 


pson writes a Wes 
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Pears’ 


Don’t simply 
“get a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789, 














BECIN SCHOOL RICHT 
BY ORDERING BETTER MATERIALS 
AT THE SAME PRICE 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 
Practical guide books for primary and ungraded school teachers 
which plan each day’s work and supply the teaching materials 
for use in connection. One book for each school month, Septem 
ber to June. Per copy, any month, 25 cents; per set of ten 
months, $2.25, postpaid. 


MORNING EXERCISES AND SCHOOL RECREATIONS 
by CHARLES W. MickENs. Contains 250 opening exercises, 
and all of the required matter is given. The only book of its 
kind. 269 pages. Cloth, Price, 50 cents. 


NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND 
By Josern C. SInDELAR. An ethical rabbit fairy story for second 
and third grade. Adopted by nine states and numerous cities 
and schools. 60 illustrations in color. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cents. (Watch for Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land! 
A Reader of Occupation and Industry —ready October 1, 
Price, 40 cents.) 


PRIMARY SEWING AND COLOR CARDS 
Designed by Bess Bruce CLEAVELAND, Supervisor of Art, 
Washington C. H., Ohio. Straight-line sewing cards, excep- 
tionally well drawn. Inthreesets: Animal Series — Fairy Tale 
Series — Children-of-the-World Series. Fifteen different outline 
designs on fine cardboard, 514 x 7) inches, in each set. Per set, 
15 cents; the three sets, 40 cents. 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT COPY SLIPS 
For practice in penmanship. Teaches the new muscular move- 
ment writing. For all grades. 12 cards (enough for 12 pupils) 
in each set. Per set, 15 cents. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, HELPS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
Describes only the best books and materials in great variety. 
Everyone acknowledged it as the best catalogue last year. It is 
better and larger this year. No progressive teacher can afford 
to be without it! Ask us to mail you a copy free to-day! Send 
a postal for it. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, DEPT. B. 
The House of Better Materials 
3i2 W. Randolph St., Chicago 














IDEAL 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


BEST IN THE WORLD; FIVE CENTS EACH; WHY PAY MORE? 
Twelve Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents 

















“IDEAL 
PRIMARY SUPPLIES 


ALWAYS GOOD VALUE AND ALWAYS HELPFUL 
Order from this List for Prompt Service 
THESE GOODS ARE POSTPAID:JAlphabet Cards, Number Cards, 


Phonic Word Builders or Word Cards, in strips, 6 cents a set, 60 cents a dozen; 
cut up, in boxes, 12 cents a set, $1.20 a 


dozen. Brownie or Sunbonnet 


Poster Patterns, 15 cents; Bunny and Bear, Child Life or Mother Goose 
Sewing Cards, 12 cents; Primary Sewing Cards, 20 cents a set; Calendars 
to Color, set of ten, 6 cents; Fifty Drawings to Color, 15 cents; Gummed 
Circles, 300 for 15 cents; Gummed Dots, 300 for 10 cents; Gummed Stars, 
100 for 10 cents; Alphabet Copy Slips, 12 for 10 cents; Report Cards, ten 
months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents; Tracing Paper, 10 sheets for 20 cents; 





Corn and Pumpkin Border Stencil 


Autumn Stencils: Corn and Pumpkin Border, Maple Leaves Border, 
Grape Vine Border, Cat-tail Border, Pine Cone Border, Cornfield and 
Pumpkins, Stalks of Corn, Barrel of Apples, Apples on Branch, Grapes 
on Vine, Maple Leaves, Ears of Corn, Pumpkins, Program, Roll of 
Honor, Perfect Attendance. 


Patriotic and Historical: U. S. Flag, Liberty Bell, Columbus’ Ship, 





man 


Carbon Paper, 3 sheets 19 x 26 for 25 cents. 





























Making First U.S. Flag, Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Flowers: Wild Roses, Sunflowers, Daisies, Goldenrod, Hollyhock, 
Aster, Poppies, Cat-tails, Thistle, Chrysanthemum. 

Borders : Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Flying 
Birds, Barnyard Parade. 

Calendars: Ten Child Life Calendars, Ten Nature Calendars, Ten Holiday 
Calendars. Order either set of Calendars and two other stencils for Fifty 
Cents. 

IDEAL MAP STENCILS: 24 x 36, 10 cents each. Any Continent, United 
States, Mexico, Canada, British Isles, Jaran, Philippines, and many others. 
Any State. Special, Panama Canal, 48 inchcs long, 10 cents. 

IDEAL BUSY WORK STENCILS: 20 inaset. Anyset12cents. These 
are all new this fall. 1 Flowers and Leaves. 2 Fruits and Vegetables. 3 
Animals and Fish. 4 Birds and Butterflies. 5 Familiar Objects. 6 Sun- 
bonnet and Overalls. 7 Indian and Eskimo. 8 Children and Brownies. 
9 Thanksgiving and Christmas. 10 Washington, Lincoln and Patriotic. 


ADD PARCEL POSTAGE FOR WEIGHTS GIVEN: Writing Pa 


Ideal Phonic Word Builders, 6 Cents a Set 

white, per ream, 3) lbs., 25 cents; Writing Paper, Manila, per ream,21% fe 
16 cents; send for samples showing rulings; Drawing aed white, 6 x 9, per 
ream, 5 ibs., 50 cents; 9x 12, per ream, 10 Ibs., $1.00; Drdwing Paper, Manila 
or gray, 6 x 9, per ream, 4]bs., 20 cents; 9 x 12 per ream, 8 bs., 40 cents; Ink 
Crystals, gallon package, 4 1b., 20 cents; Paste Powder, quart package, | Ib., 
25 cents; Alpha Dustless Crayon, per gross, 4 lbs., 25 cents; 25 gross, — 
$6.00; Best Colored Crayon, box of 24 sticks, 4% Ib., 25 cents, per gross box 
3% lbs., 60 cents; Solid Felt Erasers, per dozen, 14 Ibs., $1.00; Best Scissors, 
round ors points, dozen, 1% Ibs. .$1.00; U. S. Standard Bunting Flag, 
5 x8, 3lbs., $3.50; Colored Shoe vere box of 3,000, 1 tb., 15 cents; W 
Reads for Stringing, gross box, % lb., 40 cents; Natural Raffia, & colors, 1 
Ib., full weight, wrapped, 18 oz., 18 cents; 10 Ibs., wrapped, 11 Ibs., $1.30, 
Colored Raffia, 8 colors, 1 Ib., full weight, wrapped, 18 oz., 40 cents; 10 Ibs., 
wrapped, 11 Ibs. , $3.50. 


Every Superintendent, Principal, and Teacher in America needs our 1914 Complete Catalog of School 
Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work Material, Kindergarten, Primary 


and General Supplies and Helps for Teachers. 


Free to you if you mention “Primary Education.” 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 336 West 63d Street, Chicago, Ill. 














